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Fig. 1. LEONARDO, Study for the Madonna of the Annunciation 
Florence, l ’ hy 27 








EDITORIAL 


ITH this number The Art Quarterly begins its fourth year of 

\ \ / publication. The contents of the preceding three volumes have 
made clear, we believe, the aim of the magazine, so that a further 

editorial statement would not be called for in the ordinary course of affairs. 
But the beginning of our fourth volume offers occasion to express our grati- 
tude for the support which has made it possible to establish our new periodical, 
and to say a word of our hope for the future. The disruption of European 
life has left The Art Quarterly one of the few periodicals devoted to the 
serious study of the arts. The scholarship of art has been a distinguished and 
fruitful element of modern intellectual life, which those of us who still have 
opportunity must continue. Problems of gigantic and tragic importance face 
our people, demanding an immediate and resolute solution. These problems 
will be met. But these are more than practical problems. Our nation in these 
days is forging the future. We believe that its coming age will be great, firm 
and humane. But it will be the more so if we add to the magnificent practical 
genius of our people, the love of learning and of those qualities of reflection, 
contemplation and profound and delicate feeling which it is the function of 
the arts to contribute to life. E. P.R. 


ON LEONARDO'S RELATION TO 
VERROCCHIO By W.R. VALENTINER 


to the relationship between Verrocchio and Leonardo. Some believe 

that Leonardo was so great even in his beginnings that he easily solved 
problems which Verrocchio had tackled in vain and that he even possibly influ- 
enced his master in collaborating with him. Others think that Verrocchio was 
so original and independent an artist that if any connection is visible, it was 
always Verrocchio who influenced Leonardo. That Verrocchio first exercised 
a strong influence on Leonardo is, of course, not denied by either side. But the 
possibility that Verrocchio was influenced by the younger artist “widerspricht 
den Tatsachen” (H. Bodmer) and is “an unjustifiable reversal of ordinary 
laws” (K. Clark) say those who believe in the second theory. 


Tee are two lines of thought among the Leonardo scholars in regard 








To give an example. There are as many critics who believe that the fine early 
drawing by Leonardo of a Warrior in Profile, in the British Museum, (Fig. 2) 
is done after Verrocchio as there are those who believe that Verrocchio made 
use of the Leonardo drawing for his Darius relief (Fig. 3) known to us 
only through copies from the Robbia workshop. The first opinion is held by 
E. Maclagan, K. Clark, L. Planiscig, and H. Bodmer; the second by W. Bode, 
W. Suida, E. Jacobsen, E. Moeller’. To give a clear illustration of the problem 
we illustrate, besides, the two reliefs which originally formed companion pieces 
to these two compositions, the Alexander relief of Verrocchio, and the Scipio 
relief of which the composition can be safely attributed to Leonardo’ (Figs. 
5 and 4). 

From a superficial consideration we might say that, inasmuch as Leonardo 
was Verrocchio’s pupil, it is only natural to suppose that he used his master’s 
model for his composition. Or we could say: the original is usually better than 
the copy and as there can be no doubt that the Leonardo composition is more 
refined than Verrocchio’s, which in comparison is a rather coarse and over- 
crowded performance (at least in the Robbia repetition) , Leonardo’s design 
must be earlier than Verrocchio’s. Or we could say: the style of Verrocchio’s 
reliefs is more primitive, more Quattrocentist than Leonardo’s design; there- 
fore, Verrocchio’s composition comes first. 

With such simple arguments we arrive nowhere in the case of Leonardo. 
There is nothing simple about anything connected with Leonardo. We must 
try to come to a solution from a more general point of view. If we speak of a 
“reversal of ordinary laws” by accepting the possibility of an influence of the 
younger master upon the elder, we consider only the natural relationship of 
one generation to another. But there may be another influence upon both gener- 
ations which is much stronger; the influence of the general conditions of the 
time in which both generations lived and worked. This time factor is an essen- 
tial, perhaps the most essential, element in the formation of a new epoch of art. 

We have seen this in our own day. The period after the World War in Eur- 
ope, for many reasons unnecessary to explain here, was remarkably favorable 
to the creation of art. Sustained by the general productive trend of the time, 
even artists of lesser originality occasionally produced outstanding works of 
art. When this artistic period was replaced by a political one, the minor artists 
dropped out at once and even the great began to waver under the changed 
conditions of an epoch interested in ideals of an entirely different kind. 

We can observe a similar influence of the times upon artists at the period of 
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the French Revolution or at the end of the great Dutch art epoch about 1670. 
In both these instances the aspect of art changed entirely with the coming of a 
new political era. In France artists of the “old regime” like Fragonard became 
weak and uncertain without the background of the court from which they 
started. The younger ones like David who had begun in the “rococo style’, 
changed entirely and adopted the new ideals to create the style of the new 
bourgeoisie. 

In Holland, after the decline of Dutch power and culture, those of the great 
artists who were still alive, like Vermeer or Ruysdael, waned in their creative 
ability, those of lesser character either lost their artistic faculties entirely, like 
Pieter de Hooch, or went over to the opposite camp and adopted the fashion of 
the French invaders, like Nicolas Maes. But even so outstanding a master as 
Rembrandt who died before the end of the great epoch, was influenced by the 
new movement whose beginnings go back as far as his middle period. When 
the fashionable artists in Holland went in for lighter and cooler color schemes, 
when Karel Fabritius, Rembrandt’s pupil and Vermeer’s master, began to 
reverse Rembrandt's lighting method, placing dark shadowed figures against 
a light background, Rembrandt occasionally followed the same device. 
Whether he did so under the influence of his pupil or merely as sharing the 
general tendency of the time is unessential. When an eccentric critic (Van 
Dyke) once attributed the Youssoupoff Rembrandt in the Widener Collection 
to Vermeer, the reason was that he was deceived by the strong white lights in 
these late works of the master, which, indeed, prove their connection with the 
epoch of Vermeer. 

A similar change in fundamental artistic ideas occurred while Leonardo 
worked with Verrocchio, a change which forboded political and cultural revo- 
lutions in the history of Italy: the downfall of the Medici, the rule of Savona- 
rola, the French invasion, and a general upheaval caused by the international 
wars between France and Germany and by the Reformation. In this case, as 
happened somewhat similarly in the French Revolution, the political and 
cultural changes did not destroy art, but resulted in a new conception of art 
within the nation and brought art to a new height. 

This new conception was understood quickly by the leaders of the younger 
generation but accepted reluctantly by the older masters. An exact date can be 
given to the birth of the new style which we call High Renaissance. It is the 
decade from 1470 to 1480 and Leonardo’s Adoration of the Kings of the year 
1481 is the first great work of the new style (Fig. 13). 








The High Renaissance idea expressed itself, among other ways, by a simpli- 
fied and centralized pattern of clear geometric design.* Another instance is that 
the front plane relief of earlier periods was replaced by full plastic forms, seen 
in the round and moving towards the depth, so as to develop a wide and deep 
effect of space in all directions. Artists whose minds were directed towards 
such essential ends, could not pay so much attention to as rich a detailed surface 
decoration as did the late Quattrocentists. They turned back from Early Renais- 
sance pleasure in a minute anatomical rendering of the nude body and from 
naturalistic portraiture to the great generalized forms of the age of Masaccio 
and Donatello, adding their own conception of freestanding figures seen from 
all sides and surrounded by atmosphere and space. 

It is characteristic of Leonardo that in his later years he once gave a young 
marble sculptor, Baccio Bandinelli (as Vasari tells us) the advice to study 
Donatello first of all. Leonardo must have felt at this time that the historical 
phase between himself and Donatello was a detour from the right way of devel- 
opment; otherwise he would have recommended such marble sculptors of his 
own period as Verrocchio, Antonio Rossellino, or Benedetto da Majano as 
examples to the young artist. In his youth Leonardo probably felt differently. 
With the intensity and industry characteristic of young genius we see him 
attaching himself to his master Verrocchio and following his rules with almost 
excessive exactness. But at the same time, or possibly even earlier, we observe 
an instinctive inclination to the works of Desiderio, Donatello’s greatest pupil 
who, although younger, really belonged to his master’s age and died before 
him. 

Leonardo was not the only one to express the ideas of the new age, but he 
expressed them more clearly and with greater vision than artists like Botticelli, 
Ghirlandaio, Perugino, Verrocchio, or Francesco di Giorgio, who all strove 
toward the same goal but in a slower fashion and in a less decided manner. It is 
less important to know how much these artists influenced one another than to 
realize that they felt the same needs of the time for the expression of new 
ideals. That a youth like Leonardo, gifted with most sensitive instincts, who 
came to Florence after growing up alone in nature and in a quiet little town in 
the hills, should comprehend these needs better and more quickly than the 
older artists of the city, who carried with them the burden of a strong tradition, 
is not to be wondered at. 

The manner in which the different artists accepted the new creed varies 
according to their temperament. It is well known that Botticelli painted several 
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compositions of the Adoration of the Kings just before and after Leonardo 
executed his; and that although the former was older in years he came gradu- 
ally around to the new point of view expressed in the composition of Leonardo 
(who, by the way, expressed in this one performance all he had to say on the 
subject so he never touched it again). On the whole, however, Botticelli, more 
romantic than progressive by nature, kept his relief-like Quattrocento style for 
thirty years more, his art declining somewhat during this time which was no 
longer favorable to his conservative ideas. 

Benedetto da Majano is an example of the same transition in the field of 
sculpture. Seven years younger than Verrocchio and ten years older than 
Leonardo, he is no less skillful than Verrocchio as a sculptor in marble and as 
rich in decorative detail and as elaborate in his draperies. His works are most 
characteristic for the pretty and ornamental style of the later Quattrocento, 
although we feel an endeavor to give a harmonious construction to his relief 
compositions and to develop the depth by connecting the planes with diagonal 
lines in the sense of the coming High Renaissance style. His tendency toward 
a light flowing rhythm and a sweet expression also reminds us of the young 
Leonardo. On the whole, however, he does not deviate very much from other 
Quattrocento masters of his time until, at the end of his life, he suddenly 
changed his style in two compositions, the marble Madonna and St. Sebastian 
in the Misericordia of the Bigallo, which, no one has yet denied, are strongly 
influenced by the oncoming monumental conception of High Renaissance 
sculpture that is expressed most clearly in Michelangelo’s early works. If Bene- 
detto da Majano was carried away by the new ideas in his mature years, would 
it be so unnatural if Verrocchio leaned toward the same tendencies when, in 
his own studio, there worked the ones who first grasped the coming spirit? 

We must study Verrocchio’s development in more detail, so as to understand 
his position as a bridge between the ages of Donatello and Leonardo. The 
closing phase of his development, seen in the equestrian statue of Colleoni 
executed in the last years of his life (1480-1488), is quite clear in its final result. 
If we compare this statue with Donatello’s Gattamelata, we recognize Verroc- 
chio’s great accomplishment in freeing himself from the relief style which 
governs even the free-standing figures of the older master. The Co//eoni comes 
near to being a High Renaissance monument in its compact forms and turning 
movement, in which horse and rider are shown in contraposto positions. The 
statue can be seen with advantage from more than the two views in which alone 
the Gattamelata appears to best advantage. The eyes of the spectator from 
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wherever he may stand are led toward the depth and around the monument. 

But this achievement comes rather unexpectedly in Verrocchio’s life, after a 
short career of about fifteen years in which he showed himself a characteristic 
representative of the restless and ornamental relief-like style of the later Quat- 
trocento. He begins by allying himself to the slightly older Antonio Pollaiuolo, 
reacting with him against the late grandiose style of Donatello whose broad 
simplified forms were filled with a passionate sentiment without regard for 
detailed, naturalistic forms. Verrocchio’s early works are extremely realistic 
studies in anatomy with little spiritual expression, vide the bronze statuettes of 
Hercules in the Frick Collection (Figs. 6 and 7) anda Nude Man Sitting in the 
Cologne Gallery,* the (terracotta) Sleeping Youth in Berlin or the (marble) 
Neptune in the Louvre. The surplus of muscles and curves is replaced some- 
what by decorative accessories and by increasing elegance in the two famous 
bronze figures of the Boy with a Dolphin and the David which represent the 
next step in his development and show a close connection with the ideals of 
prettiness and preciousness characteristic of the time. Although these figures 
show signs of an interest in the development of a free plastic style, the impres- 
sion is halted by the broken outlines, by the open spaces be-ween the extremi- 
ties and by the intricate decorative detail which does not allow the main lines 
to run continuously around the plastic forms and toward the depth. 

In the series of reliefs which the artist executed during the seventies of the 
fifteenth century, from the Careggi relief to the silver relief in the Cathedral 
Museum, we occasionally find an inclination to give the figures a decided depth 
value by turning them diagonally toward the background; but generally they 
are placed more or less in rows one next to another as if in imitation of Roman 
reliefs. This may be seen, for instance, in the relief of the Tornabuoni Tomb 
(1478-79) (Fig. 9). Very seldom is an attempt made to go beyond the first 
plane as he does in the silver relief (1478-80) ; and even there the architectural 
background is only loosely connected with the figures. Verrocchio’s decided 
plastic sense and lack of interest in landscape background prevented him from 
going even as far as Antonio Rossellino or Benedetto da Majano in developing 
depth in his reliefs by a continuation of planes. 

As with the development of the free-standing figure, attempts are not lack- 
ing to give his relief composition a clear geometric construction in the sense of 
the High Renaissance, but these attempts are hampered by his pleasure in 
crowding the compositions with richly draped figures and ornamental details. 
The sketch of the Forteguerri Tomb (1476) shows a clearly constructed com- 
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I7¢ ( VERROCCHIO, Fig. 7. PROFILE OF FIGURE 6 
Hercule ( bronze statuette ) Heri ules ( bronze statuette ) 
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position, although its angularly moving figures are nearly all seen from the 
front, so that it remains typical of the flat Quattrocento style. But in the finished 
monument (C. 1477-1483) this construction is lost in a mass of drapery, and the 
wings added to the figures cover the last remaining free area of the background. 
In the reliefs of the Tornabuon: Tomb (Fig. 9) Verrocchio tries to bind the 
crowded scenes together by a triangular arrangement in the center of each of 
the two parts. But the geometric pattern is not very clear and the composition 
with its intensely felt content remains restless and confused in disposition. 

Verrocchio’s style becomes in his last stage more and more baroque. His 
forms are bulky, the position and gestures of his figures mannered, the drapery 
is over-crowded and broken up in masses of angular folds, perhaps under the 
influences of Northern wood carvings or of Flemish paintings like the altar of 
Hugo van der Goes from St. Maria Nuova, which arrived in Florence about 
1476. He seems to be possessed by a restlessness which we often find in transi- 
tion periods with older masters who are afraid to be left behind and who try 
to show their strength by a last effort in competition with the younger men. The 
group of the Unbelieving Thomas (cast 1479 and 1480) makes a bold attempt, 
in the figure of St. John stepping from outside into the niche, to break through 
the flat arrangements of Quattrocento compositions. It prepares the way in this 
respect for the Colleoni. But the mass of drapery covering especially the figure 
of Christ contradicts what Leonardo later termed as beautiful in the treatment 
of drapery, that it should be simple, flowing and show the structure of the body 
underneath. Neither this overloaded style of drapery, nor the exaggerated 
bulging and protruding forms of the bodies in the bust of Giuliano Medici (c. 
1475) or the Alexander relief (c. 1480), nor the affected positions of figures 
like the youth holding the plate in the silver relief (1478-1480) , appear in the 
earlier works of the master. In the Co//eonz the mannerisms are not very con- 
spicuous although they appear in the baroque curves of the horse’s mane and 
tail. It is, indeed, a wonderfully dramatic performance which suffers only 
slightly from a too conscious forcefulness, characteristic of Verrocchio at this 
period and differentiating it from the unaffected, almost serene attitude of 
Donatello’s Gattamelata. 

Leonardo undoubtedly had much in common with Verrocchio, whose inter- 
est in every kind of technique and whose pleasure in mathematics and music 
must have stimulated the similar and even greater faculties of his pupil in this 
direction. But their style of work was very different. Leonardo with his inborn 
easy and aristocratic attitude never appears in the slightest degree forced, even 
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in his early works. Behind the works of Verrocchio, who was unquestionably a 
great master in his way, we feel always the laborious hard-working middle class 
craftsman of a former age. With the natural instinct of the young genius Leon- 
ardo constructs his compositions effortlessly according to the laws prescribed 
by the more intellectual coming age which he represented. 

He accomplished a perfect triangular composition in one of his earliest draw- 
ings (Windsor K. Clark 12276) where to the group of the Madonna and Child 
he added the little St. John in an entirely new arrangement which was followed 
by many artists of the High Renaissance, not the least by Raphael (Berenson). 
We observe the same triangular formation in the drawings of an early Nativity 
which leads to the Madonna of the Rocks, and in those preliminary studies of 
the Adoration of the Kings, from which developed the composition of the 
altarpiece in the Uffizi (Fig. 13). Here the triangular construction is solidified 
by the addition of pillar-like groups at the two sides. For such carefully 
thought-out constructions Leonardo could hardly learn anything from Verroc- 
chio, whose intensely emotionally medieval temperament never, even at the 
end of his career, allowed him to crystallize his composition into a perfect geo- 
metric pattern, with one exception to which we shall return later. 

Leonardo from the first developed his compositions in a connected rhythm 
from the front plane toward the depth, giving his figures that freedom and 
richness of movement in contraposto positions which later was to become the 
endeavor of all Cinquecento artists. Thus we see him breaking with tradition 
in the first authenticated figure he paints, the famous kneeling angel to the left 
in Verrocchio’s composition of the Baptism of Christ, the effect of which upon 
the other part of the painting is such that Verrocchio’s style appears less advan- 
tageously than in any other of his works (Fig. 11). Leonardo's angel, seen from 
the back, is turned in a complicated movement toward the depth of the picture, 
while the head looks up and half to the front again, expressing a conception of 
beautiful, rich and plastic form which is opposed to Verrocchio’s flat concep- 
tion of angular figures with restless curved outline moving ina single plane. 

An intense struggle of the creative mind precedes every unheard-of solution 
of a new problem. We may be certain, therefore, that Leonardo did not pro- 
duce a figure of such fundamental significance without making preparatory 
studies. Fortunately, at least one sketch seems to be preserved which shows how 
Leonardo attacked the problem before he decided on the present solution. The 
drawing in the British Museum’ (Fig. 10) which I believe should be connected 
with the Angel of the Baptism, has been published frequently but nearly always 
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related to a Nativity (Siren) or to the Madonna of the Rocks (A. Venturi and 
others) and mostly dated much later (Berenson in the early Milanese period; 
Bodmer in the eighties). It has, however, some of the characteristics of the 
earliest Florentine period: the heavy pen strokes and horizontal parallels at the 
bottom which K. Clark has clearly described in the Windsor catalogue. It is 
not far removed in style from the Arno Valley drawing of 1473. 

The attitude of the Angel has never been quite convincingly explained. 
Campbell Dodgson, when publishing the drawing in the Vasari Society, 
(1913-14) writes: “The Angel kneels among rushes which he grasps with his 
left hand, while the right hand seems to be pouring water which has just been 
taken from the pool or stream beside which the rushes grow. The right hand, 
like the right leg and foot, has been drawn twice, and in the case of the hand, a 
sign like an obelus marks the rejection of the attitude first adopted. The motive 
is not easily explained.” 

In the repertoire of the young Leonardo there is hardly any composition ex- 
cept the Baptism of Christ into which an angel kneeling among rushes near 
water would fit. What falls from the right hand is, however, not water but a 
piece of drapery wound around the arm and ending near the elbow where the 
hatchings of the right wing stop. This piece of drapery is connected with a 
larger piece falling upon the ground in a half circle very much like the cloth 
which the angel in the Baptism painting holds in his arms. A few individual 
rushes appear here also in front of the kneeling figure as in the completed 
picture. 

If we place the head of the drawing upon the head of Verrocchio’s angel in 
the painting—adopting the same size for both figures—we find that the turning 
of the head is almost identical and that the composition of the drawing has been 
so well calculated that it fits exactly into the space between the Verrocchio 
angel and the left border of the picture. We may conclude, therefore, that when 
Verrocchio asked Leonardo to finish the picture, only the head of the right 
angel had been completed and perhaps some faint outlines of the figure which 
could be changed easily in any manner that might prove necessary. It is true it 
may seem unusual that Leonardo tried to finish the composition by adding only 
a single angel, when it was the custom in the Quattrocento to have two or three 
angels attending the Baptism to hold Christ’s garments (Masolino, Piero della 
Francesca, Francia, Baldovinetti, and others). It is, however, well known that 
the tendency of the High Renaissance is to simplify the number of figures in 
traditional compositions as much as possible. Leonardo’s later pupil, Cesare da 
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Sesto, in his Baptism of Christ in a private collection in Milan (Suida, p. 161), 
left out the angel altogether. So did Titian in his early work of the same subject 
in the Capitoline Gallery; the garments of Christ lying on the meadow are all 
that is left of the motive of the garment-holding angels. In the fully developed 
High Renaissance Paolo Veronese, for instance, in his painting in the Kress 
Collection arrives at something like what Leonardo’s first version would have 
been (Fig. 8). Leonardo, therefore, was far ahead of his time in trying to 
limit Verrocchio’s composition to three figures. It was obviously Verrocchio 
who wanted him to retain the traditional motive and induced him to employ 
two angels instead of one and to have them hold the cloth in the way made 
customary by earlier compositions. We may conclude that Verrocchio pre- 
ferred this type of composition from the fact that his favorite and most reac- 
tionary pupil, Lorenzo di Credi, introduced three angels very much in the 
Quattrocento manner in his much later painting in S. Domenico in Fiesole. 

Leonardo’s original conception of an angel appearing suddenly in the 
rushes and triumphantly holding up the garments of Christ, is more indepen- 
dent and much bolder than the Angel in the painting. The position of the figure 
in the drawing is not only striking and brilliantly conceived, but at the same 
time carefully thought out so that it completes the composition perfectly. The 
right foot of the angel placed forward would have formed a contraposto to the 
left foot of St. John, which is placed backward on the other side of the painting, 
while the outlines of the body, with its diagonal direction towards Christ, 
would have supplemented those of the corresponding figure. The uplifted right 
arm of the Angel would have repeated rhythmically the outstretched arm of the 
Baptist and the white mass of drapery hanging down from the arm would have 
been perhaps a better balance in color for the large area of the Baptist’s white 
cloak. 

Another solution of the angel’s position is suggested in the very slight sketch 
at the bottom of the drawing. The angel kneels here to the left, half seen from 
the back, turning his head to the right and holding Christ’s garments up to the 
left, a position no less complicated than the former. From here it was only a step 
to the position taken by the angel in the painting, who also is seen half from the 
back, but turned the other way. The position finally adopted had the advantage 
of omitting the outstretched hand, which in the drawing falls outside the 
triangular silhouette of the composition. On the other hand, Leonardo had to 
leave out the angel’s wings upon which he loved to elaborate, as there was not 


sufficient space. 
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It is important for general considerations to know that Leonardo gives the 
angel in the preliminary sketches as well as in the finished painting as rich and 
complicated a movement as we might expect from the founder of the Cinque- 
cento style and from one who tried to overcome the undifferentiated relief-like 
style of Verrocchio. We have now reached a point in which we should be able to 
judge the relationship of the two masters in those instances where the connec- 
tion between their works is so close that an influence from one upon the other 
is most probable. Such an instance is the connection between the composition 
of the small terracotta relief by Verrocchio representing the Entombment (Fig. 
12) in the Berlin Museum and the Adoration of the Kings in the Uffizi by 
Leonardo (Fig. 13). 

The first is perhaps the finest relief composition we know by Verrocchio. 
Compared to his earlier reliefs, it is remarkably well balanced without lacking 
the almost medieval intensity of feeling which is characteristic of Verrocchio’s 
handling of a tragic subject. The triangular pattern with the two pillar-like 
groups on both sides is carried out to perfection without interfering in the 
slightest with the pitiful gestures of the figures. The composition with its clear 
geometric diagram is as much advanced in relation to the rather confused 
earlier reliefs as is the Col/eonz in relation to earlier free-standing figures. It 
belongs undoubtedly to the late period of Verrocchio, deriving from the tragic 
composition of the Tornabuoni relief (Fig. 9) where similar attitudes occur, 
and is closely connected in the style of drapery to the Doubting Thomas group 
of Or San Michele. It has even been dated as late as the Venetian period of 
Verrocchio, probably because it is clearly connected with Pieta compositions 
by Bellini. If we date it 1480-83, it is contemporary with Leonardo's Adoration 
of the Kings of 1481, and was done either shortly before or shortly after this 
composition. 

In comparing the two we find a remarkable and hardly accidental similarity 
in the construction. Beginning at the left we encounter first a corner figure simi- 
larly posed in each, holding a wide flowing mantle with the right hand. The 
bending form of the repentant Magdalene in the Verrocchio relief corresponds 
closely to the curved outlines of the two kneeling kings in Leonardo’s compo- 
sition. The upper point of the triangle is formed in Verrocchio’s relief by two 
heads contrasted in sex and age; the head of the older mourning Mary and the 
younger head of the dead Christ. The types are reversed by Leonardo, the 
young face of the Virgin is contrasted with the old king who leans towards her. 
The right side of the triangle slopes down, in a similar manner in both compo- 
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sitions, towards a kneeling old man with sharp profile, whose figure is covered 
by elaborate draperies. The group forming the end pillar on the right, in both 
compositions, consists of younger and more easily moving people. It is also 
characteristic, especially in comparison with other contemporary compositions, 
that in both representations the foreground is left empty in the center so that 
the center figures appear to be slightly pushed back towards a middle ground. 

Even in details of Verrocchio’s relief we find much that reminds us of Leon- 
ardo. The drapery of Nicodemus falling upon the ground is outlined on the 
ground by an incisive diagonal, leading the eye towards the depth, very much 
in the same manner as the drapery of Leonardo’s Angel in the finished picture 
of the Baptism of Christ. The old man’s profile with the straight and sharp nose 
has a curious likeness to some of the profiles of kneeling men in Leonardo's pre- 
liminary studies for the Adoration (Cologne, Louvre). The head of Christ is 
related to the drawing by Leonardo in the Academy at Venice which is men- 
tioned in the early Milanese list of Leonardo's works. 

It is not easy to imagine that a composition so similar in construction and in 
the arrangement of contrasting figures to Leonardo’s Adoration should have 
originated in a different mind. And considering that, as Dr. Bode pointed out, 
the relief differs from Verrocchio’s other terracotta models by its much lower 
relief, one may be tempted to think that it is identical with that ‘‘storia di pas- 
sione fatta in forma’, the only piece of relief sculpture mentioned in this same 
list of Leonardo’s works in the Codex Atlantico, However, this is impossible, 
for the spirit of wild grief is alien to Leonardo’s cooler temperament, and the 
forms, especially those of the nude body of Christ and of the draperies, are 
entirely Verrocchio’s. 

But should we imagine that Leonardo, who from the beginning built his 
composition up with such care and sureness, in his large Adoration represent- 
ing lifesize figures should have been influenced by this bit of terracotta which 
seems never to have been executed in any other material? It is much more likely 
that Verrocchio, when he noticed how much Leonardo’s great composition was 
admired, tried to emulate his pupil. 

But we do not want to go even so far. The time had come when the new ideas 
had begun to become common property. We may be sure that certain problems 
of composition, certain formulas for the development of depth, were the talk of 
the day among the artists of Florence. When Leonardo with his clear vision 
gave reality to the new ideas seemingly without effort, all the others must have 
wished to accomplish something similar. 
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It has happened over and over again that in such transition periods new 
thoughts spring up here and there at the same moment, so that it is almost 
impossible to say who was the first to express them. Both Verrocchio and Leon- 
ardo may have arrived at similar conclusions at the same time. But it is certain at 
least that to follow the new current meant, in Verrocchio’s case, a sudden and 
rather unexpected rise to a forceful and consciously monumental style, while in 
Leonardo’s case it meant the continuation of a natural growth toward a style of 
dignified forms and of sublime and serene character. 

The question of priority in such cases is therefore less important than to know 
at which stage of his development the new thought struck the mind of the artist. 
This brings us back to the questions raised at the beginning of this essay. We 
now find that the two reliefs of warriors by Verrocchio and the two by Leon- 
ardo represent entirely different phases in the development of their respective 
authors. 

The Alexander relief (Fig. 5) belongs undoubtedly to the last Florentine 
period of Verrocchio. But we notice that here the Quattrocento ideas are still 
in conflict with the new ideas and the result is an exaggerated baroque perform- 
ance. The tendency of Verrocchio to increase plastic values in accordance with 
the new conception is shown by turning the chest towards the front while the 
head is seen in profile. The result is a curiously bulging effect of the body com- 
pared to the natural profile pose of both head and bust in the Sczpio (Fig. 4), 
an effect which is much more obvious in the original than in the photograph. 
Verrocchio pushes the relief as much as possible towards the spectator, even 
beyond the front plane: in the high relief of the shoulder defense with its pro- 
truding heavily built figures; in the curls which are much more turbulent than 
in the Scipio; in the helmet, and even in such decorative details as the ribbons 
hanging down from the helmet and turned up in sharp angles against the back- 
ground. The profile of the head is raised so high from the ground that if one 
does not stand exactly in front of the relief the side view of the deep cut marble 
along the profile disturbs its outline. 

To judge from the style there can be no doubt that Verrocchio created this 
relief (which can be enjoyed only at a certain distance) when he was occupied 
with the bold and grandiose forms of the Colleoni. The type of the old warrior 
in the companion piece (Fig. 3) whose relation to the Co/leoni has been fre- 
quently noticed, also points to this. A historical factor, moreover, is in favor of 
a dating of the two reliefs by Verrocchio after 1480. If they were ordered by 
Lorenzo di Medici for Mathias Corvinus, King of Hungary, as Vasari tells us, 
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the relation between these two art patrons speaks for an execution after this 
year. The Hungarian king married Beatrice of Aragon in 1476 and was politi- 
cally allied with her father, the King of Naples, who was at war with Florence. 
In 1480 Lorenzo di Medici made the famous trip to Naples into the camp of his 
adversaries and by this diplomatic coup broke the alliance against him. When 
Lorenzo di Medici and the King of Naples were reconciled, Beatrice was 
pleased that the relations with her friends in Florence were restored again as 
we know from her letters.* It is quite likely that Lorenzo sent Mathias Corvinus 
some of the gifts of works of art, which Vasari mentions, soon after his recon- 
ciliation with the King of Naples in order to win his political influence. The 
Florentine manuscripts which we know were presented to the Hungarian king 
all belong to the later part of the eighties of the fifteenth century; and the 
marble fountain which Mathias Corvinus wanted to have erected in Florence in 
exchange for the favors shown him by the Medici, was ordered of Verrocchio 
during the last year of his life (1487). 

On the other hand, Leonardo’s drawing of the warrior in the British Museum 
(Fig. 2) cannot be dated for stylistic reasons later than 1475 (K. Clark, c. 
1475; E. Moeller, c. 1473). Its comparatively timid execution has been fre- 
quently observed, as well as its connection with the Annunciation in the Uffizi, 
in the design of the ribbon worn around the warrior’s arm and other details. The 
relief style in this drawing and in the Sc7pzo shows more relation to Desiderio 
than to Verrocchio, a factor which speaks for a comparatively early phase in 
Leonardo’s development. In spite of the richness of decorative elements, the 
compositions are not so restless as Verrocchio’s, while the relief is low and has 
nothing of his exaggerated protruding forms. The outlines are as delicate as in 
Desiderio’s compositions and the transition from the front plane to the relief 
ground shows this master’s subtle gradations. 

Although Leonardo’s relief compositions were at least five years earlier than 
Verrocchio’s, they are more advanced towards a Cinquecento conception; for 
they differentiate more clearly between the essential and the unessential. In 
Verrocchio’s relief equal value is given in the Quattrocento manner to every 
part. The dolphin on the helmet of Darzus and the shoulder defense are of equal 
plastic importance with the face. In the Alexander relief also the armour is so 
overpowering that the head with the short neck almost disappears behind it. In 
Leonardo’s design the head is larger in proportion to the other parts than in 
Verrocchio’s. It is more plastically modeled than the decorative parts of the 
armour and stands out more strongly. In the Sc7pzo also the finely designed pro- 
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Fig. 18. Study for the head of the Annunciation Madonna 
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19, LEONARDO, Stud} for drapery of Madonna of the Annunciation 
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file (beside which Verrocchio’s face appears empty) does not lose its value in 
comparison to the ornamental accessories. The carefully modeled neck is mod- 
eled freely and has not the conventional heavy flesh folds of the Alexander 
relief. 

In the most recent literature on Leonardo it is repeated over and over that 
Leonardo took from Verrocchio his types of beardless old men with the sharp 
ugly profile, specifically from the lost relief of Darius (Fig. 3). The first draw- 
ing reproduced in Klassiker der Kunst (in the Uffizi) and representing such a 
type was, according to Bodmer, executed probably even before 1470 (which is 
certainly too early) and derived from Verrocchio’s types of head. But we now 
know the development of Verrocchio well enough to say that such types do not 
appear in his work before 1478-79; they appear first in the silver relief. In the 
works created before this period, as in the Careggi relief or the St. Jerome in 
London, there are bearded old men or, as still in the Tornabuoni relief (1478), 
clean shaven men, of very different type. I believe that Leonardo’s types are 
derived from the classical types of Donatello and his circle or directly from the 
Antique; whereas Verrocchio, (if we do not want to suppose him to be stimu- 
lated by Leonardo in this direction) may have come to similar derivations inde- 
pendently, but certainly not earlier. As the comparison between the type of the 
Warrior Drawing (Fig. 2) of Leonardo with the Darius (Fig. 3) or the 
Colleoni shows, Leonardo’s types have in this early period always a more clas- 
sical Roman character, while Verrocchio transformed them into condottieri of 
the Renaissance. 

We come, therefore, to the conclusion that Verrocchio’s reliefs of an old and 
young classical hero were executed considerably after Leonardo’s correspond- 
ing compositions. It is most likely that Verrocchio, when he created his reliefs, 
had before him Leonardo’s Scipio, of which stucco replicas existed, as well as 
his drawing of the companion piece, though it is not mentioned in Leonardo’s 
early Milanese list of drawings, and possibly had remained in Verrocchio’s 
workshop. And why should Verrocchio not have followed ina general way the 
compositions of his assistant? It was certainly not uncommon in these times for 
a master to use his pupil’s inventions. Even today no one would think it unusual 
if an architect should make use of designs created by an assistant in his office. 
Verrocchio was too original an artist to copy directly the compositions he had 
before him. In modeling his reliefs he probably was convinced that he im- 
proved on what must have appeared to himas too slight and too pictorial a style 
in Leonardo’s compositions. What he created out of motives he may have found 
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in his pupil’s work was certainly entirely his own. 

If we are right in believing that the young Leonardo had to change his pro- 
posed design for the Angel in the Baptism upon the advice of Verrocchio, we 
may conclude that this was not the only case when Verrocchio requested his 
young pupil to adapt his advanced ideas to those of his more conservative 
master. Since Verrocchio had a pronounced originality of his own, it was only 
natural for him to wish that the works which left his studio under his name, 
should carry the imprint of his style. The Annunciation in the Ufhzi (Fig. 15) 
which hardly any one seems any longer to doubt as Leonardo’s work and which 
is dated usually at about the same period as the Baptism of Christ, was most 
likely otie of the works for which Verrocchio accepted the commission. Leon- 
ardo at this time would hardly have received independent orders of such 
importance. 

I believe that we can recognize here the hand of Verrocchio revising his 
assistant’s suggestions in the same way as in the Baptism of Christ. After the 
small Annunciation in the Louvre (Fig. 14) was found to be part of the pre- 
della of the altarpiece in Pistoia finished by Lorenzo di Credi about 1485,’ those 
who questioned its attribution to Leonardo became convinced that it was from 
the hands of Credi, like its companion piece predella of §. Donato and the Tax 
Collector in the Ellis Collection at Worcester. It cannot be doubted, however, 
that it was beyond the powers of Lorenzo di Credi to be the inventor of such a 
beautiful composition, which is entirely conceived in the spirit of Leonardo. 
There exist two most preciously executed drawings by Leonardo which look 
almost as if they were studies for this little picture: the head of a woman bend- 
ing down in profile (Fig. 1) in the Uffizi and a study of drapery in the Galleria 
Corsini in Rome (Fig. 19). The first one has been described by Dr. Bode and 
several other scholars as a study for the head of the Virgin in the Louvre paint- 
ing. The second has more often been considered as a study for the Angel in the 
Uffizi painting or for a Virgin in a Nativity (Berenson 1082 B). But it is impos- 
sible that the Angel of the Annunciation should be turned from right to left. He 
is always placed on the left side, the Madonna on the right. We also do not 
know of any Nativity of Leonardo in so early a period as the style of the draw- 
ing suggests (Berenson dates it before the Uffizi Annunciation). The sugges- 
tion of A. Venturi (Storia, p. 107) and A. Popp (Leonardo’s Zeichnungen, 
p. 24) that it is a study for the Madonna in the little Louvre Annunciation 


seems, therefore, more plausible. 
However, it is unlikely that Leonardo would have made such elaborate 
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studies for so small a composition as the Louvre panel, even if it were his work 
—which it is not. As the Louvre panel was executed by Credi about 1485, Leon- 
ardo’s studies (which must have been done about 1473) cannot possibly belong 
to this composition, but must have been made for a similar one of earlier date 
and probably of larger size. This composition is, to my mind, none other than 
the Uffizi Annunciation. 

As Credi copied the Angel of the Louvre panel from the Angel of the Ufhzi 
Annunciation, there must have been a version of this latter composition from 
which he could copy the other half. This version was most likely the original 
cartoon for the Uffizi Annunciation, or perhaps the design of the underpaint of 
this picture, which Leonardo must have conceived almost exactly in the form of 
the Louvre composition, so far as the figures are concerned.* The two drawings 
here reproduced were studies for the Madonna, whose position was afterwards 
completely changed. A composition of the considerable size of the Uffizi panel 
undoubtedly required careful studies of the different parts of the figures. Thus 
far only the study for the right arm of the Angel (at Oxford) is known, and 
one or two drapery studies which have rightly been connected with the figure 
of the Madonna in the present state of the composition. 

The position of the Uffizi Madonna, as it was originally planned according 
to the two studies we possess, and as we see it in Credi’s copy, is much more 
beautiful and rhythmically better connected with the Angel than it is in its 
present form. In its simplified outlines, which form a half circle together with 
the Angel, and in its greater value in depth it is moreover much more advanced 
toward a High Renaissance conception. The Madonna of the first version has 
the same relation to the present Quattrocento figure as does Leonardo's Angel 
in the Baptism to Verrocchio’s figures. 

We can imagine that the reason Leonardo changed the posture and went 
seemingly a step backward in his development was the same which led him to 
change the Angel in the Baptism after he had found the first perfect solution 
for its position. His master, who was by nature a Quattrocento artist, preferred 
to stay within the tradition. In Baldovinetti’s, Picio Pollaiuolo’s, Fra Filippo’s 
and other contemporary Annunciations the Madonna is seated, her face turned 
part way towards the Angel.® Such a position made it possible to show a mass 
of elaborate drapery, of which Verrocchio was so fond. If, therefore, the 
Madonna of the Uffizi Adoration is Leonardo’s work, but his work as an 
assistant adapting himself to the corrections of a more conservative master, 
we have an explanation for its somewhat puzzling character. It is now quite 
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understandable why so many scholars hesitated to give the Madonna of the 
Uffizi Annunciation to Leonardo, even when they accepted the Angel as his 
work. There is much more of Verrocchio’s spirit in her, although the execution 
is Leonardo's. 

This can be proved in two ways. In the first place there exists a hitherto un- 
published drawing of the Head of the Madonna (in the J. Pierpont Morgan 
Library) (Fig. 18) to which Dr. Degenhart called my attention. It is some- 
what difficult to judge it, as it is obviously a contemporary copy of a lost orig- 
inal. But the original was certainly much more Verrocchiesque than any other 
drawings by Leonardo connected with the Uffizi Annunciation. It looks as if it 
went back to a drawing by Verrocchio, but the awkward left hand shadings 
imitated by the copyist point to Leonardo; and so do certain details like the 
upturned curls in the center of the forehead, which we find frequently in the 
early drawings of youths by Leonardo. 

In the second place, the curious position of the Virgin, whose mantel is 
spread out over the sides of her chair, is an invention of Verrocchio which he 
used in his sculptures. An expert in the Duveen trial criticized this position once 
in a ridiculous manner, saying that it looked as if the Madonna had three legs. 
We notice a similar position in the seated figure of Hope on Verrocchio’s 
Tornabuoni Tomb, and in the imitation of this figure by Francesco di Simone 
in the Tartagni Tomb in Bologna (c. 1479 ) which we reproduce here (Fig. 
16) as the photograph happens to show the figure from the same angle as the 
Madonna in the Uffizi Annunciation. 

Thus we find the early genius of Leonardo even more manifest in the original 
version of the Annunciation and in the first design of the Angel in the Baptism 
of Christ than in the finished compositions which he had to execute in close 
relationship with Verrocchio’s conservative ideas. 


" E. Maclagan, Burlington Magazine, 1921, March; E. McCurdy, Apollo, 1930, p. 256; H. Bodmer, Leonardo 
Klassiker der Kunst, 1931, p. 378; L. Planiscig, Jahrbuch der Kunsthistorischen Sammlungen in Wien, 1933 
p. 89-96; K. Clark, Leonardo da Vinci, 1939, p. 7 and 70; Windsor Drawings, 1935, p. 100; E. Jacobsen 
Kunstchronik, 1906-07, p. 193; W. v. Bode, Leonardo Studien, 1921, p. 28-30; W. Suida, Leonardo und sein 
Kreis, 1929, p. 28; E. Moeller, Raccolta Vinciana, 1930-34, p. 1-38, 345. 
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?1 leave open the involved question regarding the attribution of the Scipio relief to Leonardo as I intend to 
treat the subject of Leonardo's sculptural works during the time of his collaboration with Verrocchio in another 
essay. There is, in any case, no doubt in my mind that the composition is Leonardo's. 


* A complete account of the stylistic changes from the early to the high Renaissance is given in H. Wdlfflin's 
fundamental studies: Die Klassische Kunst (The Art of the ltalian Renaissance, translated by W. Armstrong, 
London, 1913). 

*Both are in my opinion early bronze statuettes by Verrocchio (the one in Cologne reproduced in Bode, 
Bronzestatuetten der Renaissance, 1922, p. 18) of the type which Vasari mentions as having been executed by 
Verrocchio in his youth. The recent attribution of the Hercules to Antonio Pollaiuolo 1 consider a mistake. 
The comparison with the other Hercules statuette in the Frick collection, correctly attributed to Pollaiuolo, 
shows clearly the difference in style between the two artists. Both statuettes represent Hercules standing in 
repose but the one by Pollaiuolo shows him full of muscular tension and virile elasticity, while Verrocchio's 
Hercules is a languid youth strongly built, but angularly relaxed (no figure of Pollaiuolo is ever relaxed). 
Characteristic of Verrocchio is a poetic—although here still undeveloped—sentiment and a naive charm which 
Pollaiuolo lacks. The outlines of Pollaiuolo’s figures are sharp and nervous, those of Verrocchio restless and 
remarkably baroque. In the other early works of Verrocchio, we find the same proportions of a short body 
with large head and extremities, the fingers placed in a mannered pose, flowing curly hair (very different from 
Pollaiuolo’s straight strands) and a pleasure in a most elaborate careful surface treatment unknown in such a 
degree to Pollaiuolo. 

Verrocchio’s and Pollaiuolo’s works are frequently confused. An unsuccessful attribution is to my mind that 
of Miss E. Wilder—in the excellent publication on the Forteguerri Tomb by her and C. Kennedy—in giving 
tentatively to Piero Pollaiuolo the fascinating, poorly restored terra cotta sketch for this monument by Verroc- 
chio in the Victoria and Albert Museum. The temperament expressed in this composition as well as the forms 
(short-necked angels with thickly curled heads and smiling faces, their bodies with angular movements expanded 
near the hips by draperies as is typical of all draped figures of Verrocchio) are entirely Verrocchio’s. It is also 
unlikely that in his finished monument he would have followed so closely a sketch by Pollaiuolo. The argument 
that the wings of the angels were left out in the sketch by Pollaiuolo so as to make the execution of the monu- 
ment less costly is weak, for Verrocchio also left out the wings of the flying figures in the late drawing in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum for a monument in Venice. The reason is obviously that in such small preliminary 
studies the composition would have been too crowded by adding the wings. 

On the other hand, the beautiful marble relief in the townha!! of Pistoia, representing two angels holding 

the arms of the city and dated 1494, which is usually given to the school of Verrocchio, is, I believe, a remark- 
able work by Antonio Pollaiuolo (Dr. Middeldorf informs me that he has come independently to the same 
conclusion). Pollaiuolo stayed in Pistoia in this year, owned property in the neighborhood and executed 
another work in marble, the male bust in the Bargello, bearing the same date, 1494. The marble relief represent- 
ing Caesar in the Jaquemart André Museum, given by Middeldorf to this period of Antonio Pollaiuolo’s activity 
(Art in America, 1937) is, in my opinion, North Italian (Milanese), while the bronze statuette of a putto in 
the collection of the late Percy Straus, in New York, attributed by Paniscig to Verrocchio, is Paduan. 
* The drawing (Pen, 12.5 inches by 6 inches) was first published by C. Dodgson, Burlington Magazine, 1913, 
p. 267, and Vasari Society, 1X, 1913-14, No. 1 (“early Florentine Period” ); O. Siren, Leonardo da Vinci, 1928, 
p. 41, pl. SSA (“Etude pour un ange de Nativite’’); W. Suida, Leonardo und sein Kreis, 1929, p. 273; H. 
Bodmer, Leonardo, Klassiker der Kunst, 1931, p. 150, 386 (‘‘first version of kneeling angel in Madonna of the 
Rocks’); B. Berenson, 1034A (‘‘The contraposto of the angel as he kneels to r. and swings to |. and the 
hatching seem to point to the earlier Milanese period’’.) 

The only one who suggested the possibility of a connection with the Baptism of Christ is C. Dodgson 
(Burlington Magazine, 1913) who, however, questioned it himself by saying that “the angel is completely 
different from this one in direction and attitude.” He does not mention this suggestion again when he pub- 
lished the drawing a second time in the Vasari Society, 1913-14, and the following writers have ignored it 
entirely, dating the drawing much later and connecting it with the Madonna of the Rocks. 

* A Berzeviczy, Beatrice d' Aragona, Milan, 1931, p. 89-158. 

"See W. R. Valentiner, Art Bulletin, 1930, March, and Jahrbuch der preuss. Kunstsammlungen, 1935; R. 
Langton Douglas, §. Donato and the Tax Collector, London, privately printed; B. Berenson, Pitture italiane del 
Rinascimento, 1936 (“eseguita da Lorenzo di Credi, e ritoccata da Leonardo”); K. Clark, Leonardo, 1939 
(‘Lorenzo di Credi’’). 

*If there existed an original cartoon by Leonardo for the Uffizi Annunciation, it would have been left in 
Verrocchio’s workshop after Leonardo went to Milan. Here Lorenzo di Credi, who had charge of the workshop 
after Verrocchio went to Venice, could have copied it when he finished the altarpiece for Pistoria. 

*Mrs. Ruth W. Kennedy, in her admirable book on Baldovinetti, has pointed out (p. 147) that Verrocchio 
(whom she believes to be responsible for the Uffizi Annunciation) was influenced by Baldovinetti's Annuncia- 
tion in §. Miniato which was executed six or seven years before Leonardo's painting (c. 1467 or 1468). Piero 
Pollaiuolo’s Annunciation in the Berlin Museum, which is usually dated ikon 1470, is perhaps even closer 


related to Leonardo's composition. In any case, both paintings show the traditional pattern representing the 
Virgin sitting and the angel kneeling which has been taken over in the Uffizi Annunciation. In regard to the 
execution of this picture by Leonardo, I do not believe that any one can doubt it who has seen it hanging next 
to the Madonna of the Rocks in the Paris exhibition of 1935, as the color composition is built up upon the same 
principles, differing greatly from Verrocchio’s (see my notes in Jahrbuch der preuss. Kunstsammlungen, 1935, 


p. 215-218). 
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BASSETAILLE ENAMELING AT 
MONTPELLIER By MARVIN CHAUNCEY Ross 


DOCUMENT of 1317 published early in the nineteenth century led 

scholars of the time to believe that enamels were made at Montpellier. 

In fact certain local archaeologists seemed to feel that this city was 
among the chief centers for making bassetaille enamels (translucent enameling 
on relief). Unfortunately the key word in the document was esmerum (right 
to refine) and not esmaltum, as Emile Molinier’ was the first to note in print. 
Molinier even went as far as to suppose that Montpellier was not at all an 
important center for the making of these enamels during the fourteenth century. 
H. P. Mitchell,? an English scholar, followed in Molinier’s footsteps in think- 
ing that bassetaille enamels were not made at Montpellier in any abundance, 
although he pointed out that in the fourteenth century there were many places 
where there were schools of enamelers in England, France, Germany, Italy, 
and Spain, in contrast to the few such places of earlier centuries, as Limoges or 
the Meuse region. 

Certain it is that Montpellier was famed not alone for its refining of silver 
which was sent to many parts of Europe, but as well for its metalworkers. Com- 
paratively early in the Middle Ages it had regulations® for these metalworkers, 
who must have been of importance and probably fairly numerous. There was 
even a street in Montpellier named the “rue de l’Argenterie’’,* attesting to the 
significance of these artists and to their number there. An oft-quoted saying, 
n’en prendroie tot l’or qui soit a Mont pellier,® ftom “Li romans de Parise la 
Duchesse’” attests to the abundance of the metal there for its various purposes. 
The Abbé Texier collected much material concerning metalworkers at Mont- 
pellier whose names began to be registered in documents early in the thirteenth 
century, such as Radalfus, daurator,® in 1201. In his dictionary‘ the same writer 
lists many names of metalworkers—Symon Reynaut (1327), Thomas Cayssan 
(1342), Jaufre del Toc (1362) , and others. The mention of these metalworkers 
is important, for all during the Middle Ages the working of metal and enamel- 
ing were closely allied. In fact, Limoges, the famed center whence came many 
cham plevé enamels during the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, 
had no separate guild for its enamelers and they were included with the metal- 
workers. This seems quite just, because from the very nature of enameling no 
craftsman could practice it without first being a metalworker. Thus it is easy 
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to conceive of the possibility that enamels were made at Montpellier, this city 
so famed for its metalworkers. 

That both the medieval enamelers and the metalworkers were enrolled in 
the same guild is not, however, in itself sufficient evidence in support of our 
theory. In 1363 Jacques de Romans* made twenty-four little towers of silver 
gilt, cwenty-eight shields with the coat-of-arms of the pope and of the Consulat 
in enamel, and a number of small chains in gold and silver. It is thought that 
these were probably intended as gifts for Urban V, who that year made a visit 
to the city; this seems quite probable since the shields had the papal arms as well 
as those of the Consulat, This same artist is mentioned again in 1377. An inven- 
tory® of Saint-Germain-et-Saint-Pierre executed in 1495 describes not only 
lamps gilded and enameled, but, more important still, a box in silver gilt orna- 
mented with a silver enameled cross and the arms of Pope Urban V, as well as 
various other objects with religious scenes in enamel and an enameled crozier. 
The inventory does not state that these were of local workmanship, but if 
enamels on silver were made at Montpellier the probability exists that these 
were local work, particularly since a century earlier we have found Jacques de 
Romans enameling shields with the arms of Urban V. The other piece of written 
evidence is rather slight; it is in an inventory (1360) of the effects of the Duc 
d’Angon and reads: guatre pos blancs, de la fagon de Montpellier, dont les 
piez et les bors sont a souages dorez et les anses dorez et n’ont nulz esmaux."” 
The final five words may have been added because earlier items described were 
enameled, but it also suggests that metal work in the fagon de Montpellier was 
usually, or at any rate often, so decorated. From these documents it appears 
probable that enameling flourished at Montpellier along with the metal- 
working. 

In the Victoria and Albert Museum at London is a silver bowl,*? parcel-gilt, 
which was found in an old house in Rouen and was acquired in 1875. This 
bowl is particularly important, for on the reverse appears the hallmark of 
the city in which we are most interested. An enameled medallion decorates 
the center of the bowl, and has sometimes been considered a modern forgery. 
This is possibly true, but the bowl appears as though prepared to receive just 
such a medallion, and it seems likely that one actually existed originally, 
other examples frequently being mentioned in the descriptions of such basins 
in numerous fourteenth-century inventories. I am inclined to believe the 
enamel is genuine and of the same date as the bowl. The date generally given 
for the bowl is “about 1330”, which seems acceptable and is as near as one 
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can, come with the little:data that we possess upon such eark of, the fourteenth 
century. tb 

The! sreasure at-Ronceyaux: has ‘a large sonmaad golidqueay't ibid is pen. 
erally referred to as the “Echiquier,de| Charlemagne’: (Fig, 1) |. It is of silver 
with many bassetaille enamels, while along the border in several placesappears 
the hallmark (Mop). of Montpellier. Some have'said that the\marks referred 
to the silver alone and that.the enamels are INavarrese work. This. suggestion 
seems highly improbable from what we have just learned \concerning Mont- 
pellian enameling, and, when we compare (these enamels with those on the 
chalice of Ujue made by! Ferrando, of Navarre,’**, or with the enamels on the 
base, of neliquasy for the cross.of the Cathedral of Pamplona,*? a, Navarrese 
origin for thé entirely different enamels on, the |“échiguier’’ seems quite un- 
likely. Thus’ this! reliquaty becomes the most important document icondesning 
the art as practiced at Montpellier which has been presented tous. 

To (my knowledge the exact date, of this reliquary is not-known, but it may 
be determined, approximately on other grounds. The enameled plaques have 
daisies, resetved in the silver background within! the, ¢namel fields and. the 
centresare.in.ted erramel: The same'peculiarity distinguishes the enamels about 
the base of a:statue?* of the Virgin and Child presented to Saint-Denis,in 1339 
by Queen Jeanne d’ Evreux and now exhibited in the Louvre I.do not recall. any 
bassetaille enamels of .a much. later date which have this, particular, flower 
reserved in the metal, atid so] feel the ‘échiguser’’ may be considered to have 
been miade:about ‘1340. The history of Montpellier.and Navarre apparently 
bears,out this.conclusion, for watil the French city was sold to Philippe de Valois 
in 1349** it belonged. in patt tothe Nayatrese kings..Jé its,easier to believe that 
this reliquary would not have been imported from such a long distange-at,a 
time when: We kndw that, bassetadla enamels, were,anade in, Navatre, unless 
at the time Montpellier. was still under, Navarresetrule, .. 4) {yey 

. Recently, | still a third, assetaille enamel withthe Montpellier hallmark 
has turned up. It-isa! rdliquary aa, the Taft; Museum in Cinginnati.’? On the 
front »:in enamel is the Crucifixion! with Mary and \John (Fig. 2)) and, on, the 
reverse (Fig.,3 the Restirsected Christ wath Mary|Magdalene and Catherine 
of | Alexandria, Through the kindness of Mir. Walter H; Siple;;Director, and 
Miss Margaiet Kcemers;-Acting Ourator of the Taft Museum) it,is. possible to 
publish fori the first time, photographs of this eee with a pote by Miss 
Ksemers! which follows tthis,article.*** | , 

Even.as yet. the foustdenth-century barsoaaille nine “wii ‘eda so liele 
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studied that it is difficult to write of them authoritatively. The question is 
further complicated due to the fact that, like the Gothic architecture of the 
period, the enamels from widely separated regions often display strong sim- 
ilarities. There are resemblances between those on the Virgin of Saint-Denis 
now in the Louvre and those on the “échiguier”, which, although differing in 
drawing, have traits in common. The statue in the Louvre is probably Parisian 
in origin, for not only was it ordered by the queen herself and presented to 
Saint-Denis, a monastery very close to Paris, along with a similar statue of 
St. John the Evangelist now lost and known only in an engraving, but it 
reminds me of a statue of St. James’® presented by Godfroy Coqueresse, a 
Parisian citizen, to Santiago de Compostela early in the fourteenth century. 
The association of these three statues with Paris points to an atelier there for 
their origin. Thus we may conclude that the Parisian enamelers had some 
influence upon their colleagues in the South, which seems quite reasonable, 
for Philippe de Valois took much interest in Montpellier about the time when 
these enamels appear to have been made, thus leading to contacts between 
the two places. 

Limoges may likewise have exerted a certain amount of influence at Mont- 
pellier, since records speak of Helias de Limotges, Petrus de Limotges, and 
others being there in 1201,'* but unfortunately the only dassetaille enamels 
from the Limousin, those on the chef-reliquaire of Saint-Martin de Soudeilles, 
now in the Louvre, do not in any way resemble those with the Montpellian hall- 
mark. Avignon,’* too, which is at no very great distance, had its enamelers in 
those days, but unfortunately the only enameled objects with the hallmark of 
the papal city are the chalice and paten’® in the parochial church of Caspe 
(Saragossa) , on which the enamels are more Italian than French in appearance. 

Hence, the only possible conclusion is that enameling flourished at Mont- 
pellier along with the working of metallic objects. The art as practised there 
is quite French in character, having more resemblance to the bassetaille enamels 
of Paris than to those of Spain or the nearby but Italianate Avignon. Yet in 
drawing, in composition, and the use of colors, the local enamelers were not 
slavish imitators, but followed their own inclinations, giving us above all the 
exquisite “Echiquier de Charlemagne’, a masterpiece of bassetaille enameling 
which the ravages of war and time have spared to us. 
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A NOTE ON THE MONTPELLIER RELIQUARY IN THE TAFT MUSEUM 
By MARGARET KREMERS 


The fourteenth century reliquary in the Taft Museum, decorated with translucent enamels over 

silver, strengthens the theory so ably defended by Mr. Ross, that a school of enamelers did 
flourish at Montpellier. For that reason and in order to make available for expert study and 
judgment one more authentic example of the work of this controversial center, the reliquary is 
now being published (Fig. 3). 
__ In one respect there is little enough information to furnish. The history of the reliquary before 
its entrance into the Taft collection, at an unknown date and from an unknown source, is a 
complete void. Except for the significant ‘Mop’ which is stamped on the upper surface of its 
base, the only possible clue to its origin or destination are the enameled coats-of-arms, as yet 
unidentified, which are set one into each of the four pointed lobes of the base. Two of them rep- 
resent a silver cross on a red field; the remaining two have the same arms in the first and fourth 
quarters, and a red lion on a silver field in the second and third quarters. 

The reliquary, which is gilded, has two cylindrical vessels of rock-crystal for the relics. Its low, 
flat, quatretoil base is decorated with a pattern of oak leaves and acorns engraved on the surface 
of the metal against a background of tiny circles made with a stamp. The design of the whole, it 
seems to me, is somewhat inept and disproportionate and the workmanship not of the most 
skillful, but the object is otherwise in the spirit of fourteenth century goldsmith’s work. 

It would be difficult, on the other hand, to find fault with the colored enamels which decorate 
both sides of the shrine-like summit. The enamel has broken away in only a few small spots, and 
it is of the utmost brilliance and clarity. Whatever one may feel about the drawing and composition 
of the figures themselves, the play of light on the varying depths of enamel and on the engraved 
silver beneath produces an effect of the most delicate beauty. The enamels of the base (the coats- 
of-arms, their supporting angels and leaf motives) have suffered more and are in consequence 
rather dull. 

One side of the enameled plaque at the top, which is apparently to be considered the front as 
the crystal vessels open on that side, represents the Resurrected Christ with the kneeling Mary 
Magdalene (Noli Me Tangere) and St. Catherine of Alexandria with her palm and wheel (Fig. 
3). In the narrow space below is a female saint with a book. The reverse represents the Crucifixion 
with the Virgin, a sword directed from the wounded side of Christ toward her heart, and St. John 
the Baptist displaying his symbol, the Lamb. An angel fills the space below. 

Both figures and background are covered with blue, green, yellow and violet translucent 
enamels, and touches of opaque red, except for the flesh parts and such emblems as the Cross and 
the Virgin’s sword, which are reserved in the silver. The lines engraved in these silver parts 
(features, details of the emblems and Christ's body) have been filled in many cases with the 
same blue enamel that was used for the ground. 

A comparison between the enamels on the Taft reliquary and those of the Roncevaux “échiquier" 
brings out a certain homogeneity at least in the technical processes employed. In both the back- 
ground of the enamel is engraved with hatched lines rather than a diapered pattern; in both the 
entire surface of the silver, except for flesh parts, is enameled; the spandrels of the arches are 
filled with similar small motives. The figures give the impression of belonging to somewhat 
different families — those on the "échiqguier’ being rather stocky in build and broad of coun- 
tenance while those on the Taft reliquary are gaunt, with pinched expressions. On the whole, 
however, the relationship between the two pieces is a harmonious one, at least insofar as may 
be judged from a study of photographs of the Roncevaux reliquary. The resemblance is in my 
mind sufficient to bear out Mr. Ross's argument that the Montpellier hallmark on metallic 
objects may be referred to their enameling as well as to their metalwork. 
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BROUWER'’S INFLUENCE UPON 
REMBRANDT By A. HEPPNER 


GREAT artist does not need to live long nor leave an extensive oeuvre 

behind to exercise a strong and lasting influence upon art.’ A striking 

example of this is Adriaen Brouwer, whom the Dutch school and the 
Flemish school claim equally. He died of the plague at an age when other 
painters are just beginning to find their style, thirty-two! And yet his boisterous 
portrayals of peasant life made an impression not merely upon those masters 
with whom he must have come in contact during his lifetime, such as Joost van 
Craesbeeck and David Teniers the Younger, but also upon painters who knew 
him only through his works. The last is evinced even in the work of artists of the 
present century, in particular in that of Wilhelm Busch. 

To admire a painter and to paint under his influence are two widely differ- 
ent things. But precisely because of the particularly characteristic and realistic 
nature of Brouwer’s art it is hardly conceivable that the true artist, studying him 
with admiration, should take nothing from him. It is known that two of the 
greatest painters of all time, Peter Paul Rubens and Rembrandt, had a fond- 
ness for Brouwer.” The art collections of both are known, and these show that 
in Rubens’ possession there were no fewer than seventeen works by this gifted 
portrayer of peasantry, while Rembrandt possessed six of Brouwer’s pieces,* 
one “after Brouwer’, and a complete “art book” of his sketches.* Both these 
great masters were inspired by Brouwer. It is not difficult to form an idea of 
what Rubens absorbed of Brouwer’s art—a subject such as the Peasant Dance 
is without any doubt derived from one of Brouwer’s, for this was the motif of 
one of the Brouwers in Rubens’ collection. Traces of Brouwer’s style are to be 
seen, moreover, in the light effects in Rubens’ later landscapes. 

The link between Rembrandt and Brouwer has never been satisfactorily 
explained,” and yet this point certainly deserves elucidation. For Rembrandt 
never left any object of art in his collection unused. We know, for instance, 
that he was so fond of a “woodland scene” on a copperplate of Hercules Seg- 
hers that he etched over it a composition of his own; also that he copied dif- 
ferent scenes out of an Indian illuminated manuscript in his library, and trans- 
posed them into his own work. And what did he do with his works by 


Brouwer? 
To find this out we must recapitulate the works of Brouwer which Rem- 
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brandt possessed. The inventory of Rembrandt's estate mentions: 


as being in the Front-room (Voorhuis): “‘a piece of Ad. Brouwer, being a man making 
pancakes” (Een stuckie van Ad. Brouwer, sijnde een koekebakker) ; 


a ditto of Card-players, by the said Brouwer’’ (een dito van Speelders vanden selven Brou- 
wer) and a “Good Fare by the same Brouwer”’ (een vette kokentie van dito Brouwer). 


In the Room behind the side-room (Caemer agter de sydelcaemer) : 
“Two half-length figures by Brouwer” (Twee halve figueren van Brouwer). 


Finally, among the books on Art, we find mentioned “‘a ditto with drawings by Ad. Brouwer”’ 
(een dito met teekeningen van Ad. Brouwer). 


In studying Rembrandt’s work to discover something of the spirit of Brou- 
wer, it goes without saying that we need hardly look in the field of Biblical 
art. If Rembrandt’s work might call up associations with “his Brouwers’”’, 
this would only be in comical, genre-like scenes from peasant life, such as 
Brouwer loved to paint. As a matter of course, then, we are led rather to his 
etchings and drawings than to his paintings where genre plays a very small part. 

In Rembrandt’s etchings and drawings there are among those of his early 
period (v7z. the years 1630-35) many of the peasant figures typical of Brouwer, 
and the surmise that “that is a touch of Brouwer” grows to a certainty when 
we are forced to admit that the same types which were found in the Brouwers 
of Rembrandt's collection awakened in him memories of the Dutch-Flemish 
master. 

One fact must not be overlooked, namely, that Rembrandt was not so 
anxiously careful as the present-day collector to have nothing but originals in 
his collection. Apparently he sometimes found it interesting to possess a copy 
of a fine composition. Otherwise he would not have deemed ‘‘A Quacksalver 
after Brouwer’ worth including in his collection. It is very questionable 
whether the words “after Brouwer” designate only paintings which Rem- 
brandt knew to be copied from a certain piece by our Brouwer. Probably at a 
time when such a thing as author’s rights, and the proper respect for them, were 
not known, it meant merely a piece in the manner of Brouwer, but apparently 
not from his hand. If this be so, then we may include within the scope of our 
consideration here, all those masters who painted 4 /a Brouwer, artists such as 
Teniers the Younger and Craesbeeck who, after Brouwer’s untimely death, 
continued to paint the peasant scenes so much in demand, but which Brouwer 
no longer lived to produce. 

It is a merit of Willi Drost that he was the first to begin looking for the 
Brouwer-like elements in Rembrandt’s art.® Quite rightly he has pointed out 
that in the literature mention is made of Rembrandt’s influence on Brouwer, 
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but not of the undoubtedly more important influence in the reverse direction. 
Although this fundamental fact is doubtless correct, it led Drost to make, to- 
gether with some very shrewd remarks, certain far-fetched comparisons: Brou- 
wet’s Smokers’ Scene and Manoah’s Sacrifice by Rembrandt have nothing 
whatever to do with each other, any more than Brouwer’s Drunken Boor has to 
do with Rembrandt’s Anatomical Lesson. 

It can scarcely be held a convincing argument of “borrowing” that Brouwer 
depicts a man in the same attitude as Rembrandt places a woman, or that a 
drunken peasant happens to lie in the same position as the body for dissection 
in the Anatomical Lesson. A parallel is only of value when something of the 
spirit, the atmosphere or the meaning of a master like Brouwer is perceptible in 
Rembrandt. Only when this—in spite of the great difference in the mentality 
of the two masters—is the case, can there be any question of drawing conclu- 
sions. The field upon which Rembrandt and Brouwer could meet is, moreover, 
circumscribed enough. As was remarked above, it is the peasant milieu. 

Similar links with Brouwer have been noted in connection with other 
painters who are counted as belonging to Rembrandt’s environment. One of 
his earliest fellow-painters, Joris van Vliet,’ the copyist of so many Rembrandt 
compositions, had undoubtedly studied Brouwer. But also a later pupil of 
Rembrandt, Philips Koninck,* gives evidence of having been influenced by 
Brouwer. Koninck’s genre is chiefly landscape; in his drawings, however, he 
has followed Rembrandt’s compositions so assiduously as to create confusion. 
On the other hand he left a series of drawings with peasant scenes which point 
clearly to Brouwer’s example, while the latter’s influence is even traceable in a 
few of his paintings (see the Feast of Bacchus, in the Bredius Collection). 

Rembrandt, who probably had a hand in making his pupils acquainted with 
Brouwer, knew better than they the basic qualities which he admired and in- 
tended to reproduce in his own style. In this he succeeded so well that only after 
careful study do we realize that in certain of his works Brouwer’s influence is 
to be detected. 

To begin with examples of this let us examine the beautiful drawing (Fig. 
2), the property of Mr. V. Koch, in London,” the larger part of which is filled 
by a group of Card- players (vide the Brouwer in Rembrandt’s inventory). On 
a closer inspection, however, it will strike one that this group is not the first that 
Rembrandt drew on the oblong sheet of paper. He had originally sketched the 
smoker on the right, entirely in Profile, this position affording us the opportu- 
nity to study carefully his enjoyment of ‘‘tobacco-sucking”. One would know 
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little indeed of the Flemish school if one were not reminded here of a striking 
Brouwer type, one that in particular was repeatedly used by Teniers. In Brou- 
wer’s own work this figure can be recognized, among others, in a drawing 
(Fig. 1) in the British Museum,’’ which presumably has a connection with a 
finished painting of the master’s; a small panel, for instance, in 1922 in the 
Komter collection, at Amsterdam, has this figure. In spite of a certain resem- 
blance, the smoker, however, is too rounded off, too circumscribed, for it to 
have been the model that Rembrandt copied. Without doubt Teniers’ manner 
of using this motif, with his familiar, sharp and whimsical outlines, would be 
more in accordance with Rembrandt’s drawing. This might be a case where 
Rembrandt thought to possess a Brouwer, whereas he had only a work of a 
Brouwer follower. 

The Card- players, drawn on the same page, brings us again into the Brouwer 
sphere. The Koch drawing, thus, would seem to comprise the impressions of 
two drawings—or paintings—sketched after each other: namely, a Smoker— 
that may well have been in Rembrandt’s possession, since it was found in his 
daughter-in-law’s estate’’—and a Card-players, the motif of which was de- 
scribed in the above-mentioned inventory as a Brouwer. 

There is no exactly similar scene of card-players of Brouwer known, which 
does not necessarily mean that there has never been one. But it is very probable 
that, in order to put his own stamp upon it, Rembrandt would begin by varying 
the motif suggested to him by Brouwer. Then compositions such as the earlier 
and later version of the Card- players, in the Alte Pinakothek, at Munich, may 
have been what he copied. Rembrandt, in his drawing, has imparted to the 
player who has the lead, more é/an than we usually see in the Brouwer composi- 
tions with the same motif. He makes him, as it were, throw down the card he is 
playing with a smack upon the table. The player who is leaning on the table, 
with his head in his hand, as well as the standing figure who is looking over the 
shoulder of his seated companion, would appear to have been less altered. It 
has been supposed that Rembrandt’s sketch was done in a lightning flash, so 
rapidly that he took no time even to fill in the seats of the players. This supposi- 
tion is not borne out if—as we assume—there is a question of Rembrandt 
having used Brouwer models. The unfinished state, in particular, of the group 
of players, can easily be explained otherwise: Rembrandt, after having drawn 
his Smoker, did not consider this sheet of paper suitable for another detailed 
study, but for mere sketching. And the fact that these were not seen to be two 
distinct sketches has possibly given rise to a different explanation. 
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The scanty drawings of Brouwer, being more facile, more vigorous, make 
the impression of being considerably superior to the completed paintings by 
the master. It is, therefore, very possible that when we meet with a particularly 
temperamental detail in Rembrandt’s Brouwer-like works, it was taken from 
the sketch-book by Brouwer that Rembrandt possessed. This might be true, for 
instance, with the Struggling Couple (Fig. 4) in the Koenigs collection,'* 
a Rembrandt drawing which was undoubtedly inspired by a Brouwer 
composition. We happen to have Brouwer’s own sketch (Fig. 3) as well as his 
definitive, but greatly altered, painting.'* Rembrandt’s conception of these 
strugglers undeniably bears a greater resemblance to Brouwer’s study for it, 
in which the instincts are allowed free rein, than to the painting where the 
whole action seems tamer. The great resemblance in the Rembrandt drawing 
to Brouwer’s drawing of the main group cannot be explained unless Rem- 
brandt was acquainted with the Brouwer; indeed, we can fully understand 
Rembrandt’s scene only if we know the Brouwer composition. 

A tavern interior, a drawing from the collection of the King of Saxony (Fig. 
5), which, in spite of some differences, must yet be regarded as the work of 
Rembrandt,’’ points, indeed, in the matter of the subject, to Brouwer’s reper- 
tory. The figure which attracts our attention first of all is the fat drinker, who 
has a huge tankard resting upon his knee. This fat personage is familiar to us 
from the Brouwer-Craesbeeck circle, and we meet him—not pausing, but in 
the act of taking a deep draught (Fig. 6)—in the painting The Champion 
Drinker."* In an earlier form this burly drinker is to be found in the painting in 
the Museum Boymans, at Rotterdam. The complacent expression which so 
often typifies Brouwer’s figures of bulky stature, was faithfully reproduced by 
Rembrandt. Immediately behind the principal figure, and just discernible, is 
the peasant engrossed in ‘‘tobacco-sucking”’ . . . recalling the sketch mentioned 
above. These tavern-scenes 4 /a Brouwer lead us to suppose that Rembrandt, in 
spite of what contemporaries and later biographers allege to the contrary, was 
not so much at home in such places as Brouwer. When Rembrandt treated other 
genre-like scenes, he invariably adopted these from trifling incidents in his own 
home. If they are scenes from tavern, or peasant life, he always followed in 
Brouwer’s train. His beggar groups form the one exception to this rule. 

Tarrying yet awhile with the fat fellow in the tavern, we may draw attention 
to the erect figure of the host, a drawing in the Victoria and Albert Museum, in 
London."* This type, too, sprouts less from Rembrandt's genius than from the 
alcoholic phantasy of Brouwer. The sketch, properly, seems rather to be a study 
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from life, singe, besides she figureen profi/, chere is another study of the head, 
almost, face, ofthe same host, (a, few, strokes indicate a person drinking). 
That the stout hast, was.seen, through Brouwer’s eyes, is proved! by, various 
drawings, by, this, master in Berlin and London;}* he may even be desctied in 
the background, of the Smoker sketch, in London, discussed above, 

, That: Rembrands tooki the motif. of the Pancuke-making, too, into his reper: 
cory, ds peculiarly. remackable.'*, We recall that chere was a Pancake-muker af 
Brouwer’s in, Rembrandt's art collection, Brower found thisa theme welliworth 
painting. In-one of his.earliest tavern scenes, now at Basle,*’ an old hag making 
pancakes is a conspicuous figure in the foreground (Fig, 8). Inthe panel in che 
Johnson, collection,.at, Philadelphia, *!, of a-somewhat laret date, he painted a 
peasans engaged, in she, same |ocdupation, and surrounded hina with lovers of 
this delicacy, children and. grown-ups, all, cegaling themselves \with| his goods, 
If weread, Rembrandt's, inventory carefully we shall find a pancakeimaken by 
Brouwer's hand also mentioned, which ought thus be identified with the John: 
son. piece. Bode mentipns,7? though surely by mistake, a “woman making| pant 
cakes”, as. the subject of, a Brouwer painting which (‘in 1657) was auctioned 
with Rembrandt's collection, This, confusion, may have easily been ¢aused by 
the fact that Brouwer; theme was.actually employed by Rembrandt as a woman 
making ipancakes, Rembrandt's etching of the yeat 1635; which is +his, best 
known! representation, of the subject, shows more similarity again with Brou; 
wer's garly version, which Teniess, 100, adapted almost unaltered for his paint: 
ing at Vienna,*?' In Rembsandt's etching, the pancake woman is surrounded by 
gobbling, childcen+-with some, adults in che background-+which again\ has a 
greater affigity withthe mie of, Brouwer's*\male version’. The ald woman 
crouching, by. the fird with che knife in her hand is more hike the similar type in 
Brouwer s picture -at,Bable,. Account must. be taken of the fact that there may 
have been another pancake-making scene of Brouwer's which more faithfully 
resembles. Rembsandt!s tepresentatipn, For Hofstede de Gropt,** \in his, Guta- 
logue Rasanné of Brouwes's, aguvre, mentions some five paintings of this 
subject, Rembrandt had several yariations of this delightful cheme! The! Any 
sterdam. Cabinet possessed,a vigorous drawing (Hig. 7), of che old pancake, 
womaty with, jin, front of, hes, boy: fumbling fies) the money to pay for tae 
dainty;*° further the Cabinets of che Louveeand at Dresden’? contain variants 
of this subject. \Jonis,van, View made a detailed erching of it, which ig in sealiny 
ahartempt to make a Rembrandtesque representation of the Brouwer motif? 
We thus see the'twe, Leyden masters both borrowing fremthe same source, 
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A Quacksalver—which subject “after Brouwer” occurred in Rembrandt's 
inventory, and later in that of his daughter-in-law as “by Adriaen Brouwer” — 
was naturally a subject after Brouwer’s heart. A very early panel*® that formerly 
passed for a work by Quast (Fig. 9), has some features which may have in- 
spired Rembrandt's detailed drawing (Fig. 10) at Berlin, and the detail-study, 
in Dresden.*® The exaggeratedly high hat of the charlatan and the attitudes of 
the audience cannot fail to have made an impression on Rembrandt. This work, 
or perhaps a copy of it, may have been in Rembrandt’s collection, which cannot 
be supposed of Brouwer’s Ouacksalver from the Gallery at Mannheim, hitherto 
supposed to have been the only known specimen.*° 

The Studio (schilderkamer) was not in the same degree a subject so specially 
suited to Brouwer as the foregoing themes. Both Rembrandt and Brouwer of 
course—like all artists—had one in their own home. Brouwer’s representation 
of this subject we no longer have, unfortunately, and we can only form an idea 
of his manner of depicting it from the various “‘studios” of his pupil, Craes- 
beeck. But we need not imagine that the Rembrandt drawings, at Paris and 
Leeuwarden,*' or the early painting in the Sherman collection, at Boston, were 
inspired by these, since for them he could obtain the impression at first hand. 

It cannot be established that Brouwer’s Good Fare (vette kokentie) is re- 
flected anywhere in Rembrandt’s works. If we can identify at all the Brouwer 
picture which was in Rembrandt’s collection, the early version in the collection 
Labrouhe de Laborderie*? might possibly be this work. Although we have 
nothing with this motif from Rembrandt’s brush, Joris van Vliet’s etching of 
the Ham-eaters, which, properly speaking, ought to be renamed Good Fare, 
shows us how this theme was assimilated in the Rembrandt circle.** 

Once Brouwer’s influence has been recognized in Rembrandt’s drawings, it 
is scarcely thinkable that nothing at all of it should have penetrated to his 
paintings. The inquiry that Rembrandt students have lately instituted into the 
early period of the great master’s life has brought to light several genre pieces 
which—although authenticated by their signature as genuine—do not display 
Rembrandt’s penetrating genius. We see ordinary common people, grotesquely 
grinning and brawling. All the facial muscles are drawn in such frenzied dis- 
tortions that one is reminded of the interior, mask-like heads of Van Vliet. It 
has justly been observed that such pictures may have belonged to a series** of 
the Five Senses, of which Feeling has come down to us in the form of A Foot 
O peration, in the Escher Collection at Zurich, and an O peration on the Temple 
in the Van Aalst collection at Hoevelaken, and Hearing as The Singing Trio, 
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lig. 1. ADRIAEN BROUWER, 
The Smoker (drawing) 
London, British Museum, Print Room 





. REMBRANDT, The Smoker and The Card Players (drawing ) 
London, Victor Koch Collection 
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in the same collection.*° Here the link with Brouwer certainly strikes us. Vari- 
ous series of the Five Senses were painted by Brouwer,** and his treatment of 
these abstract themes—by representing each sense in a little everyday scene— 
was largely followed by other artists. Very Brouwer-like, too, is the group of 
the old couple with a youngster behind, singing in the glimmer of a candle as 
Hearing and the violently struggling patient at the foot doctors as Feeling. 
These themes are treated in numerous works of Brouwer sometimes in a series, 
sometimes not. Another such series was etched by Joris van Vliet, who worked 
in close cooperation with Rembrandt; and a drawing of a foot operation, in 
Florence,** which would also seem to have been inspired by Brouwer, has been 
attributed by turns to Brouwer, to Rembrandt, or to one of his pupils. 

One might almost go so far as to assert that Brouwer’s spirit is even discern- 
ible in the religious paintings of Rembrandt’s earliest period. Without detract- 
ing a jot from the genius of the mature Rembrandt, it might be said that in 
Christ Driving out the Money Changers, formerly in the Museum at Moscow,** 
we have to do with an early slightly modified form of the famous theme A 
Quarrel at Cards. 

In conclusion we may draw attention to a lost painting by the young Rem- 
brandt that is known only by a late reproduction—an etching by A. Gordon 
fils—: The Miser**. The theme strikes us as one that may well belong to another 
well-known cycle, The Seven Deadly Sins, of which also Brouwer has left us a 
delightful series.*” Moreover, the huddled up figure of the old woman by the 
hearth, and especially the wood-work immediately behind her, hint at similar 
compositions by Brouwer. Compare this Méser, for instance, with Brouwer’s 
Sleeping Peasant, in the Wallace collection, in London.*! It was a favorite 
device of Brouwer to bring out the posture of a figure by the use of contrasting 
lines of planking. Rembrandt also repeated the motif of this lost painting 
the old woman with the background of planks and the hanging bunch of garlic 
—in an etching of 1631 (B. 134), of which it has even been suggested that 
J. van Vliet touched it up. The Brouwer elements are equally distinct here. 

Adriaen Brouwer lived a comparatively long time in Haarlem, and some 
time also in Amsterdam. Nevertheless it is highly remarkable that his world of 
typically Flemish ideas and figures exercised such a great influence upon the 
Dutch masters, as is amply demonstrated in the art of Seventeenth Century 
Dutch painters, such as the Ostade brothers, Jan Mienze Molenaer, Quast, 
Egbert van Heemskerck and Philips Koninck. What is most striking of all, 
however, is that even Rembrandt, who was destined to be something altogether 
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different from a painter of peasant life, was able to turn this strain of Flemish 
temperament to such good account. Even if Brouwer’s spirit does not speak in 
Rembrandt’s later oeuvre, this fresh impulse must undoubtedly have had its 


good effects upon his development. 
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‘The author, Op de Hoogte, Haarlem, December, 1938, p. 373. 

* . from about 1631-1635, Rembrandt evinced a great liking for genre pieces which, in the matter of con- 
ception and sometimes also of the types, have something of the spirit of Brouwer.” W. R. Valentiner, Rem- 
brandt und seine Umgebung, 1905, p. 101. 

*In 1656 these were appraised together with some other paintings at approx. Fl. 750, a considerable sum for 
those times! See Hofstede de Groot, Rembrandt Urkunden, p. 185. Apparently some of the Brouwers passed 
from Rembrandt's possession into that of his daughter-in-law, Magdalena van Rijn (see the sale of her effects 
in October, 1669). 

*Valentiner, op. cit. counted eight Brouwers in Rembrandt's collection, as he seems to have reckoned the 
Quacksalver “after Brouwer” and the two half-length figures as two pictures. 

*In Rijckevorsel’s Rembrandt en de traditie, Brouwer is not mentioned. The exceptions to the rule are treated 
above. 

* Willi Drost, Motiviibernahme bei Jakob Jordaens und Adriaen Brouwer, Kénigsberger Kunstgesch. Forsch- 
ungen, pp. 56, 59. The same hypotheses also in his Barockmalerei in den germanischen Landern, Handbuch der 
Kunstwissenschaft, p. 104 and following. 

"J. v. Vliet and Rembrandt are discussed in detail by Franger in Der junge Rembrandt. 

* Horst Gerson, Philips Koninck, Berlin, 1936, pp. 51, 68, 77 and figs. 147, Z. 245-Z. 269; Gustav Falck in 
Friedlinder-Festschrift, 1927, p. 168: “Ueber Ph. Konincks Tatigkeit als Zeichner.” 

*W.R. Valentiner, Rembrandts Handzeichnungen, Klassiker der Kunst Il, No. 768. 

” A.M. Hind, Drawings ...in the British Museum, Vol. Il, fig. XLIV/2. 

" Inventory of Magdalena van Loo, Hofstede de Groot, Urkunden, p. 369: “Een toback drinker’ (a tobacco- 
drinker). 

* Valentiner, Handzeichnungen, fig. 770; now on loan to the Museum Boymans, Rotterdam, by F. Koenigs. 
? Wilhelm Bode, Adriaen Brouwer, 1924, fig. 110. 

* Bode, op cit., p. 149. 

 Valentiner, Handzeichnungen, fig. 766; also recalling Ph. Koninck (see the previous reference to this 
painter ). 

* Bode, op. cit., p. 149. 

" Hind, op. cit., fig. XLVI/6. 
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* The London drawing see Hind, of. cit., fig. XLVI; the Berlin one, see Bode, op. cit., figs. 38 & 39. 

* Dr. J. G. van Gelder drew the writer's attention to the possibility that both Brouwer and Rembrandt may have 
known J. v. d. Velde’s print, Fr. V. D. Kellen, No. 109. 

* Besides the specimen at the Basle Kunsthalle, there is still another one, formerly in the collection Marcuard, at 
Florence, auctioned by F. Miiller, at Amsterdam, in 1904. 

* Ill., Bode, op. cit., No. 22. 

* Bode, op. cit., p. 54. 

** Catalogue No. 1164 (former No. 1303); this piece is dated 1675. 

* Vol. III, Nos. 49, 49a, 49d, 49bis, 50. 

** Valentiner, Handzeichnungen, No. 760. 


** Louvre drawing, Valentiner, Handzeichnungen, No. 762: Dresden drawings, Hofstede de Groot, Hand- 
: & 


zeichnungen Rembrandts, No. 257. 
* Fringer, op. cit., fig. 42. 


** Now at Boehler’s Munich; attribution of Hofstede de Groot. As a Quast at the Von Kaulbach sale, Munich, 


29-10-1929, No. 193. 

* Valentiner, Handzeichnungen, Nos. 750 and 751/A. 

*” Bode, op. cit., fig. 24. 

* Valentiner, Handzeichnungen, Nos. 797-799 

* Sale Miiller, Amsterdam, 23-5-1922. 

** Bartsch, No. 15; ill. Franger, op. c/t., fig. 50. 

“ This was first pointed by Dr. V. Bloch in Oud-Holland, 1933, p. 102. 

* A. Bredius, Rembrandt Schilderijen, figs. 421, 422; the recently published Temple Operation, Art Quarterly, 
Winter, 1940, p. 11, fig. 8. 

* Hofstede de Groot, Catalogue Raisonné, Nos. 15-23. 

* The writer's attention was drawn to this by Dr. Schneider and Dr. Gerson. 

“Bredius, op. cit., No. 532. 

* K. Bauch, Der Junge Rembrandt, 1933, fig. 12. 
* Hofstede de Groot, Catalogue Raisonné, Nos. 6-14). 

“ Study for this in the British Museum, Hind, of. cét., fig. XLIV/1. 
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NEW EVIDENCE ON THE EVOLUTION 
OF THE SKYSCRAPER By ROGER HALE NEWTON 


OR some years, both students and protagonists of so-called ‘Modern 

Architecture” have enjoyed a controversy over the first appearance of the 

skyscraper; when, where, and by whom it was invented or built. Such a 
battle of words would seem a bit futile, however, until the motives behind the 
skyscraper are examined more carefully. Emphasis needs to be placed at this 
stage rather more upon the process of evolution than upon the fact of accom- 
plishment. After we know more about the early attempts to assemble the various 
structural elements in common use, in a given building, we shall be in a better 
position to point out what appear to be early examples of the skyscraper theme 
when we happen upon them. 

If we stop to think about the chief elements lying at the root of the theory of 
skyscraper construction, we discover them to be,—first: the support of masonry 
by and upon metal, — second: the covering of that metal by masonry, — and 
third: the rendering of the entire structure absolutely fireproof. All other con- 
siderations arising at various times, such as wind-bracing, play but a secondary 
role. 

The introduction and use of these three elements did not take place simul- 
taneously by any means, nor were they necessarily employed with any degree 
of consistency. Quite the contrary. Their evolution came about entirely as a 
result of economic forces and conditions. 

The use of metal in the building industry and trades, as far as our purposes 
are concerned, had for centuries been limited to the sphere of wrought iron. By 
the turn of the nineteenth century, methods for casting iron had become suf- 
ficiently common to warrant its use in that form over an ever widening field, 
embracing architecture, engineering, industry, and ornamentation. In order to 
give a picture of the events and circumstances which helped to place these new 
iron castings at the disposal of a society becoming ever more rapidly indus- 
trialized, I shall mention some of the prevailing types of structure wherein 
both wrought and cast iron could play a prominent part. 

Since early in the nineteenth century, both wood and masonry had begun 
gradually to give way to iron because of the latter’s comparative lightness, 
rigidity, and versatility.’ Of course, iron tie rods had been essential to Italian 
architecture since Byzantine days at least, but only as ties. During the Napo- 
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leonic Empire, French architects began to construct domes of iron and glass (as 
extensions of the popular skylights, no doubt) so that by 1811, Bélanger and 
Brunet replaced the original wooden roof of the Halles au Blé in Paris by a 
dome of iron and sheet copper. In 1824, Veugny designed the Marché de la 
Madeleine with an interior skeleton of iron. In 1829, an iron roof was con- 
structed over the Galerie d’Orléans at the Palais Royal. In 1833, the Alex- 
andrine Theater at St. Petersburg had a cast iron roof; in Paris in the same 
year, the Jardin des Plantes consisted of an iron skeleton completely glazed; 
while in 1838, a cast iron roof was given the Rotonde des Panoramas. The first 
use of corrugated iron roofs in England occurred in 1840 on the East Counties 
Railroad Station in London. Meanwhile, the Railway systems extended them- 
selves in every direction over England and the Continent, necessitating a host 
of wrought and cast iron bridges, viaducts, and depots. Thomas Telford led the 
way in England towards large scale operations by his iron chain suspension 
bridge over the Menai Straits, rising between 1811 and 1825. Soon, every kind 
of commercial structure, such as factories, warehouses, and wholesale and retail 
establishments, felt the impact of the new methods of building, while such civic 
structures as the great international Crystal Palaces and the huge vaulted glass 
Galleries in Naples, Milan, and Turin; domestic ones, such as a palace for an 
African Chieftain, and a pavilion alongside the Nile for the English Viceroy 
of Egypt; and ecclesiastical ones, such as portable churches for Home Mis- 
sions, and so on, eventually joined in The Anvil Chorus, so to speak. Indeed, 
there was nothing too humble nor too grand to escape the enthusiasm of those 
mid-century iron-mongers. 

In 1843, Labrouste flung lofty tile vaults over the reading room in the Biblio- 
théque de Ste. Geneviéve by supporting them upon slender iron arches and 
columns, thus avoiding a row of thick piers and thicker bearing walls. In 1849, 
Horeau submitted a scheme for the Grande Halles in iron and glass. And in 
1851 Joseph Paxton’s system of standard iron columns and trusses formed the 
germ of that great glazed iron gallery known for all time as the Crystal Palace. 
In 1852, an iron roof was placed upon King’s Cross Station in London. It is 
unnecessary to prolong the list, except to mention the Chevalier de Montfer- 
rand’s great iron dome for St. Isaac’s Cathedral at St. Petersburg about 1835; 
Thomas Ustick Walter’s great iron dome for our National Capitol at Wash- 
ington in 1855-65, and those great trussed skylights over the Senate and House; 
John Augustus Roebling’s designs for the Cincinnati and Brooklyn Suspension 
Bridges in 1855 and 1867. It is to these commercial structures erected for the 
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use of industry and for railroad transportation, as well as to the Crystal Palaces 
for exhibition, that both the idea and the actuality of iron construction is really 
due. Once the architect, engineer, and general public achieved success and 
confidence in the new method, there needed to be nothing more than encour- 
agement and opportunity before the elements of skyscraper construction should 
appear, one by one, in widely scattered places, after having dwelt in dozens of 
minds for decades. 

While dwelling upon the evolution of skyscraper construction and noting 
early examples wherein the elements begin to appear, I wish to mention the 
structural transition between wooden and iron joists and the methods of join- 
ing them, which led to the process of riveting and welding. At first and for 
decades, both wrought iron columns and wooden girders appeared in juxta- 
position in the same building, the iron columns resting upon the wooden 
members, or the latter being run through an iron saddle connecting the column 
above and below. The resulting fire hazard or damage due to shrinkage long 
gave rise to popular prejudice against the qualities of iron as a structural pos- 
sibility, since catastrophies occurred at an alarming rate. This state of affairs 
forced attempts to introduce an all-metal type of construction which would 
be fireproof and rigid at the same time. It is interesting to note in passing that 
what to-day strike us as haphazard methods of combining wooden, wrought 
and cast iron girders, columns, and other members, may very well have been 
due to the difficulty of obtaining an adequate supply of iron members in any 
satisfactory quantity or quality at that time either in England, on the Con- 
tinent, or in America. Not until orders for the Crystal Palace were to be filled 
did the idea of mass production upon the basis of standardization become a 
reality or the production of iron structural members of a wider variety become 
at all accelerated. But from 1851 onwards, when the tremendous popularity 
of the great exhibition buildings spread over the western hemisphere, when 
railroads likewise spread fan-wise to distant points, and when iron construc- 
tion came to stay in the building trades, the conditions favorable to the evolu- 
tion of the skyscraper may be said to have set in. Before that, such isolated 
features as floors constructed of brick arches turned between metal I beams, 
metal roofs, colonnaded railroad station shelters, frames and facades for 
Bogardus’ cast iron commercial structures in New York (circa 1848-1868), 
and the like, seemed the rule of the day. 

Following the rapid strides made in the building industry and trades after 
the Crystal Palace Exhibition of 1851, a Royal Parliamentary Commission sub- 
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mitted a survey of what it found at the Exposition Universelle at Paris in 1855.” 

“More . . . complete . . . is that portion of the report which describes 
the employment of iron for common structural purposes in France. That French 
Architects are far before us in this res pect we are forced to confess, although 
our manufacturers produce more iron than the rest of the world, and our engi- 
neers were the first to initiate its daring application to the construction of ships 
and bridges. In this part of building progress (namely Architecture) English 
Architects and Builders have lagged behind w.:iout any excuse or extenua- 
tion. . . .” After expressing the opinion of the writer (a Royal Commissioner ) 
on the Decline of Architecture in England and on the Superiority of French 
Architecture . . . he says, speaking of Iron: “Its durability, superior strength, 
and fitness for building purposes have already been demonstrated and I am 
satisfied that the enterprise, intelligence, and good sense of our Architects will 
at once perceive the advantages of its extended application. In floors, roofs, 
and domes for public buildings it is incomparably superior to timber, and 
provided Architects and Builders of dwelling houses would look more to 
security from fire, and durability, than to cheapness of construction, they would 
not only erect very superior structures, but would hand down to their successors 
buildings of a very different character to the rickety structures in which the 
poorer and some of the middle classes now reside. 

“Capt. Fowke (Architectural Engineer of the Exhibition Building at Lon- 
don in 1862) appears to be somewhat of the same opinion . . . he succinctly 
points out and explains where French Architects and Builders have the 
advantage of us, and very happily indicates the wherefore. We have in 
former Numbers of the Building News dwelt on the invasion of the Profes- 
sion and Practice of Architects by Engineers, and on the strange supineness 
and timidity of the former. In England, all structures in which iron is largely 
employed are regarded as legitimately pertaining to the province of Engineers, 
whereas in France, the case is quite the reverse, and iron, although also em- 
ployed to a considerable extent in Civil Engineering, has entered on a course 
in which it is comparatively unknown in this country,—namely: that of sup- 
plying the place of wood in private and domestic edifices. Then, the practice 
among ironmasters in France is much in favor of French architects, for, unlike 
our manufacturers, they readily adapt themselves to the wants of the age, and 
do not disdain small orders. Thus, in England, when an Architect is desirous of 
using iron girders, he is obliged to use cast iron, which, in addition to many 
inherent disadvantages, is likely by weight alone, to endanger the stability of 
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Fig. 3. JOHN BARNETT, Elevation for Messrs. Sarl & Sons Buildin 
Cornhill, London 
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his structure. In France, the iron now invariably used for all girders and beams 
in the construction of houses, is rolled at once into the exact form. 

“The history of the introduction of rolled iron girders, in the place of wood- 
en rafters, is not without interest. . . . It was due to a large organized strike 
of carpenters in Paris,in 1846. Before that period, the high price of the material 
was such as to prevent its employment for common building purposes. But 
when Builders found their operations brought to a standstill by the conduct of 
the men, in order to extricate themselves from the position in which they were 
thus placed by such an event, and with a view to preventing its recurrence for 
the future, the Parisian Architects and Builders turned their attention to the 
substitution of iron for wood, both in the roof, in the floorings of buildings, 
and more particularly, to the best means of reducing the weight and cost of 
the material. The first difficulty to be encountered was to obtain a sufficient 
supply of iron of the sections most suitable to be employed for the purpose.” 

When we speak of the skyscraper and its singular mode of construction, we 
automatically take for granted the entire range of invention and circumstance 
which rendered it possible. Indeed, the general trend of both experimentation 
and practice in the iron industry and in the building trades for half a century 
and more pointed towards the eventuality of the skyscraper in its constituent 
elements, rendering its appearance inevitable when and where it might be 
needed, in whole or in part. As we shall see from the following examples, it was 
to be needed, in part, in widely separate places as the nineteenth century 
progressed. 

It should be noted before citing specific examples, that the introduction of 
Bessemer’s Converter in 1856 ushered in a new era for both the manufacturer 
of structural iron and the contractor of large scale building operations, such 
as were progressing in Paris during the reign of Napoleon III. Besides revolu- 
tionizing the industry and improving the grade of product, it put the produc- 
tion of steel within the realm of possibility, even if remotely. 

The first instance wherein I find an iron structure actually carrying its 
masonry walls according to the skyscraper formula, appears to have been built 
before the year 1865 and is published in The Builder.* Like the majority of 
early essays, no doubt, it concerns a commercial structure (Figs. 1 and 2), 
erected at Paris by the architect-engineer, Préfontaine, for the St. Quen Rail- 
road and Docks Company and called the St. Quen Docks “‘to unite in Paris the 
group of French Railroads with those of the navigable canals . . . at a spot 
between the villages of Clichy and St. Quen a short distance outside the forti- 
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fications. . . . The southern exterior fagade of the Warehouse is to be in the 
Style of Louis XIII, of brick with ashlar bonding courses. . . . All the in- 
terior facade (facing courtyards) and the East and West exterior fronts (fac- 
ing the Rues de Ceinture) of the Warehouse are entirely com posed of Cast lron 
and brick work, the Iron framework forming a series of 6 columns superim- 
posed, united by Cast Iron arches (or girders slightly arched on the under side), 
and by window frames of Iron also, the columns being 13’ 1” apart (and 13’ 1” 
high). The partitions are of hollow bricks. ... The columns internally are 
cylindrical; externally they are of a semi-circular section towards the outside 
of the building, and square towards the inside, with projecting ribs at the 
angles to receive the brick partitions... . The flooring is to be supported by 
Wrought Iron girders of I shape. . . . The floor is to be formed of hollow 
brick arches grouted with Portland Cement mortar, and covered with asphalt. 

“There are in all 3,700 columns in the buildings and about 57,000 lineal 
feet of girders of uniform section...” 

“On the 13 November, water was let into the basin . . . with great cere- 
mony in the presence of the Princess Poniatowiski and Napoleon. . . . The 
organization of the Company is due to M. Préfontaine, administrating director; 
the surveys and studies of the works were under the direction of M. Fontaine, 
C. E., formerly éléve of the Ecole Imperiale des Arts et Metiers at Chalons- 
sur-Marne. . . .” 

When considering this Dock of St. Quen of 1865 at Paris as a link in the 
chain of experimentation between the earlier instances of iron construction and 
the apparently first tentative essay in Chicago less than twenty years later, we 
must remember that any definition of a skyscraper now in use is such only by 
the process of evolution, and that at no time previous to the years 1882-1883 
or thereabouts, nor even then, could such a definition have been required of 
an architect. It is not proper therefore to deny the Dock any claim of fulfilling 
one or more requirements of skyscraper construction on the grounds that it 
does not fulfill all of them. Its architect-engineer, Préfontaine, used what he 
liked and no more,—from choice, I think, and not from ignorance, as I shall 
point out. The definition of a skyscraper now requires that it consist of a metal 
frame (steel as a rule today but iron formerly) ; be enclosed by curtain walls 
entirely supported by the frame and performing no structural function; and 
that said walls shall conceal said frame. How that frame shall be braced, or 
how that walling shall be supported, and at what intervals, always was and is 
a matter of individual discretion; also, whether the frame be concealed and 
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how it should likewise be done. 

That these various conditions now in vogue were arrived at gradually, and 
long used singly or capriciously according to individual need is perfectly 
evident from a survey of the processes of evolution and some more or less 
typical examples of commercial architecture erected from, say, 1850-1875. 
The architect-engineer of the Docks of St. Quen, in 1865, chose to impose 
the conditions of a metal frame and curtain walls supported by it at each 
floor level. He could have concealed that frame if he had so chosen, be- 
cause the idea of supporting masonry walls upon metal shelves projecting 
from metal beams, in order to accomplish concealment, was in current prac- 
tice in 1865 and before for the construction of shop-fronts in London, Paris, 
and elsewhere. For instance, there is in The Builder (1857 May 22, Vol. 
III, p. 524) an elevation for Messrs. Sarl and Sons’ New Building, Corn- 
hill (Fig. 3) , London, designed by John Barnett and described in the following 
quotation: 

“These premises form a conspicuous feature overlooking the Royal Ex- 
change and are built in the Venetian Style, of Bath stone, and rise 96’ from 
the pavement. . . . The ground story rises 25’ from the floor line of the shop 
and is composed of (2) Ionic pilasters . . . (at the sides) . . . The whole 
of the front above the shop level is carried on a Wrought Iron tubular girder 
of 32’ span, the frieze of the shop cornice being supported by a Wrought Iron 
apron piece, inside of which Clark’s revolving shutters are fixed. The stories 
above are built of Bath stone . . .” * 

Now, if both “the whole of the front above the shop level . . . and the 
frieze of the shop cornice” could be “carried on a Wrought Iron tubular girder 

. . and supported by a Wrought Iron apron piece”, the zdea and principle 
of the other conditions required in modern skyscraper construction were at least 
in evidence. On the one hand, four stories of Bath stone rested upon one girder 
of thirty-two foot s pan; on the other hand, a frieze rested upon an apron piece, 
thus concealing the beam within. To extend this principle required merely 
opportunity and time. And judging from illustrations and descriptions of other 
commercial structures erected in the late 1850’s and 1860’s in London and 
Paris, these principles formed the rule. 

So we see that, had Préfontaine wished to conceal the iron frame of the Dock 
of St. Quen, he could have employed the well-known device of the metal 
“apron piece” to do so. It would only have required moving the wall off the 
iron arched girder forward onto a shelf, and adjusting the parts to a proper 
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scale. He could even have retained his elegant Louis XIII fagade! But I think 
that the sheer vertibrate quality of the iron framing, and an innate liking for 
its “functional” aspect led him to leave it exposed for the admiration of his 
engineering confréres, while his sense of the fitness of things and an uncon- 
scious devotion to eclecticism dictated the choice of a rugged Louis XIII facade 
in red brick and rusticated stone. How perfectly it harmonizes with the gen- 
eral eclectic atmosphere of Second Empire Paris, when all the mannerisms 
of previous reigns, whether Capetian, Valois, Bourbon, or Orléans, and te- 
gional idioms from Normandie, Brittany, the Ile de France, Burgundy, and 
Provence were being filched from the obscurity of neglected hétels, chateaux, 
and palaces in order to garnish the new Bonaparte Boulevards! These two sets 
of facades designed by Préfontaine—the “functional” iron and brick one ex- 
pressing the bare needs of the Dock, and the Louis XIII one preserving a nos- 
talgic sentiment for brave days long past—perform the perfect function of 
eclecticism, of soothing the ghostly past and expressing the urgent present. 

There still remained to be evolved the matter of wind bracing for tall build- 
ings, but since both Dock and shop-front had but five or six stories and could 
in no way be considered as free standing towers of great height, the evolution 
of gussetts and transverse trusses had long to await a need. 

Before considering the various attempts at skyscraper construction in Chi- 
cago, I should like to say that in all probability the American public and pro- 
fessional circles owe more to the early efforts of James Bogardus of New York 
than to either English or Continental influences. In 1848, Bogardus erected a 
factory on Duane Street made entirely of wrought and cast iron members, both 
for the purpose of demonstrating his theories upon all-metal construction and 
to house his own iron works. One of the cast iron commercial palaces which his 
factory made the vogue was the impressive quarters for Harper’s Publishing 
House upon Union Square, erected in 1853, and given a lush Italian Renais- 
sance facade. From about that time onwards there came a long procession of 
mercantile structures flanking lower Broadway which feature those Corinthian 
iron colonnaded facades supporting either stone or elaborate iron fronts above. 
As early as 1857, Peter Cooper stipulated that his new building for the Cooper 
Union should consist of a metal frame throughout and floors of brick arches 
turned between I beams in order to achieve the maximum degree of fireproof- 
ing. The outer walls, of course, still had to carry themselves, as with every other 
structure before about 1882 that we know of in America. 

As to methods of fireproofing, they, too, had been receiving attention at the 
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same time. For instance, Thaddeus Hyatt of Boston, who earlier claimed the 
introduction of the iron and glass vault-light to these shores, published in 
1871 the fruits of twenty years of investigation.° His method briefly consisted 
of an iron core combined with concrete to form girders, claiming that “iron 
can be used in combination with concrete as a ¢7e only and in tension, the con- 
crete itself being sufficient to form the web and compressible part of the com- 
pound beam . . .” 

Meanwhile, the more advanced theorists upon the subject of iron construc- 
tion dreamt of what they variously called ““A Fundamentally New Architec- 
ture,” “A Mettallurgic Architecture,” ‘“A Cast Iron Architecture’, etc., etc., 
which in no way would partake of the qualities or properties of masonry and 
the historic styles expressed therein, but should branch forth into ‘entirely new 
realms of Metallic Design based upon the Nature and Potentialities of the 
Plastic Metal itself. . . .’’ William Vose Pickett of Tottenham, Middlesex 
(England) published his “New-System of Architecture founded on the 
Forms of Nature and developing The Properties of Metals; by which a Higher 
Order of Beauty, a Larger Amount of Utility, and Various Advantages in 
Economy, Over the Pre-Existent Architectures, may be practically attained; 
presenting also the Peculiar and Important advantage of being Commercial, 
its productions forming fitting objects for Exportation.’® From that time on- 
wards, there appeared a continuous plea in articles and letters published by 
The Builder and The Building News for the avoidance of any imitation of 
masonry forms and styles when contemplating the new material. But how un- 
witting of the inexorable course of nineteenth century eclecticism these voices 
in the wilderness were! 

We arrive now at the first essay in advanced skyscraper construction about 
which centers the aforementioned controversy,—the Home Life Insurance 
Building in Chicago designed by Major William LeBaron Jenney in 1883. We 
already know, contrary to the claim, that this phenomenon did not spring fully 
grown, like Pallas Athena from the brow of Zeus, when Jenney projected his 
design, but was rather the product of long and slow evolution. However, both 
the partisans of Jenney and the Court, being unaware of the evolution which 
we just have traced, considered Jenney’s claim foremost when it was challenged 
by Le Roy S. Buffington of Minneapolis in a famous and protracted lawsuit. The 
latter claims to have made a series of drawings in 1882 illustrating his theory 
of construction. While other claims are advanced in favor of this or that archi- 
tect from time to time in Chicago, New York, or Minneapolis, Jenney’s design 
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seems to rank first among them in degree of actuality, although it by no means 
represents anything but a tentative statement of the problem. It required a 
decade or more for the first complete statement to be made. 

For further discussion of the various claims put forth on behalf of Jenney 
and Buffington during the early 1880’s, I refer the reader to the excellent mono- 
graph entitled ‘Buffington and the Skyscraper” written by Everard Mitchell 
Upjohn for the Art Bulletin.” He deals at length with the controversy surround- 
ing the origin of the Skyscraper and the ideas that made it possible during the 
1880's, when the peculiar set of conditions demanding more space upon already 
congested city lots in New York and Chicago forced the commercial growth 
ever upwards, as nowhere else on earth. At the time that Jenney and Buffing- 
ton made their trial essays in the new vernacular, their contemporaries in 
Chicago and New York likewise aided and abetted their efforts. In about 
1885, the firm of Drake and Wight of Chicago claimed the invention of steel 
columns encased with fire-clay insulation to render them fireproof. From 
1880-1890, the firm of Burnham and Root carried on a series of improve- 
ments in the manner of laying foundations for all types of buildings, achieving 
a system known as “‘grillage’” by embedding piles of steel railroad rails in 
concrete for the Montauk Block at Chicago in 1881-1882 and the Rookery 
Building in 1885-1886. In 1888, Bradford Lee Gilbert of New York projected 
the Tower Building at 50 Broadway to consist of eleven stories, in the shape of 
a tall, narrow structure standing one hundred twenty-one feet high by only 
twenty-one and a half feet wide and extending one hundred and eight feet to 
the rear!* Its novel scheme of steel cage and extra thinness of party walls set a 
new standard. In 1889, the firm of Cady, Berg, and See, of New York, claimed 
the first altogether fireproof steel skeleton, sheathed in architectural terra cotta, 
for the Lancashire Insurance Building at 25 Pine Street. By 1890, the financial 
districts of New York and Chicago began to witness that long and extra- 
ordinary series of skyscrapers from which they derive world-fame; and by 
that time, the skyscraper proper had come to stay in the form we know it to- 
day. If the palm for actually building the first recognizable skyscraper belongs 
to Jenney for his design of the Home Life Insurance Building at Chicago in 
1883, as Mr. Upjohn points out, and not to Buffington, the latter in losing his 
claim should nevertheless rest secure upon a well deserved reputation for 
designing a host of remarkably beautiful and striking buildings in Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and elsewhere—which is better than the lot of many of his 


contemporaries. 
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Apropos the Dock of St. Ouen and the Home Life Insurance Building, it 
should be understood that Jenney, after attending the Lawrence Scientific 
School of Harvard University, also studied at the Ecole Centrale des Arts et 
Manufactures in Paris in 1856, before serving in the U. S. Army Engineer- 
ing Corps from 1861-1865 under Generals Grant and Sherman. While in 
Paris in 1856, he could not very well have remained in ignorance of the re- 
markable strides being made with wrought and cast iron construction, to 
which my quotations from The Builder and The Building News refer. It is 
wholly conceivable, then, that the seeds for his design of the Home Life In- 
surance Building lay germinating in his mind, ready to sprout when the oppor- 
tunity for using them should occur. This supports my theory that the evolution 
of the skyscraper proper was anything but sudden, and developed only in pro- 
portion as both materials and needs arose, and as inventions like the Bessemer 
Converter of 1856 gave added impetus to the iron industry and the building 
trades in general. 

In conclusion, both the new light produced by this evidence of mine and 
that shed by Mr. Upjohn in his monograph lead me to believe that the real 
question involved is not the identity of the man who first erected the sky- 
scraper proper, but of the man who first combined these elements into a recog- 
nizable form—in order that the falsity of real estate values, based upon specula- 
tion and a negation of city planning, should continue to flourish until October 
1929 and thereafter! 


Acknowledgment: The author wishes to thank the Avery Architectural Library, Columbia University, for the 
illustrations here reproduced. 
‘Rexford Newcomb: Outlines of the History of Architecture. Part IV, “Modern Architecture, with particular 
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provements, Sanitary Reform, etc.”’, Vol. III, 1857, London, published by the Proprietors . . . 20 Old Coswell 
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MARBLE PORTRAIT BUST OF CARACALLA (height 1414”) 
Recently acquired by The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
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iE PORTRAIT OF CARACALLA 





Gisela M. A. Richter in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art Bulletin, July, 1940 


The Portrait of Caracalla is one of the best extant portraits 
{ this emper and one of the finest sculptures of its epoch. 
The head is ¢ rtunately in excellent condition, being intact 
«cept for a few missing parts of the nose, cars, and neck and 


ane. chips here and there. In protected places even the original 


olished surfa customary at this period—is preserved 
[he portrait has the characteristic traits of Caracalla: the 
hick neck, turned rather sharply to the left; the protruding 
scles of the forehead with wrinkled brows and the two 
blique swellings above the eyes, which impart a frowning, 
mewhat sinister expression to the face; the thick, plebeian 
ose with an oblique furrow across the bridge; the mobile 
south with curving lips; and the cleft chin. There can be no 
loubt, therefore, that Caracalla is intended, and that we have 
un a striking portrait of this emperor, notorious for his cruelty, 
‘s cunning, and his reckless extravagance. It differs, however 


some respects from the familiar type represented in most of 


‘he known Caracallas, including the famous busts in Naples, 
tondon, and Berlin. The wild stubborn expression and the 


lecided twist of the neck, there emphasized, have been toned 


wn in our head. And the hair is rendered differently. Instead 
f the usual mass of curly locks in high relief, it has short, 
osely adhering curls in low relief, while the beard ts indicated 
erely by short chisel marks applied directly on the face. The 
hnique of indicating hair by incisions ts familiar in portraits 
f Alexander Severus, who came to the throne five years after 
aracalla’s death, and of his successors. However, in the Arch 
t Septimius Severus, which was dedicated in A.D. 203 and 
. therefore a decade or two earlier than our head, the Antonin« 
istic ringlets with grooves, made by the running drill are 
ind side by side with the later technique of mere gashes on 
modeled surfaces of the skull and jaws. This shows—what 
ld in fact be only natural—-that new styles of rendering 
ir came into fashion not suddenly but gradually 
Iwo possibilitics therefore suggest themselves. The head may 
in early example of a technique which became current a 
later. On the other hand, it may be a portrait which was 
ide after Caracalla’s death. It was evidently made for inser 
nina statuc. Of this statue two picces of the legs survive 
from above the lett knee to the bottom of the calf. th 
er from the right thigh to below the knee, with part of the 
ort attached. Since both are nude, Caracalla was wearing 
ther toga nor cuirass with chiton: for there is no drapery 
the thigh. But the statue was not wholly nude: for the pro 
tion at the right of the neck and the fact that the head and 


were worked in a separate picce suggest drapery at the 
ture. Probably, therefore, Caracalla was wearing a cloak 
ps a chlamys fastened on one side, for such an arrange 


would best fit th shapx better, at least, than a paluda 
or military cloak, the edge of which generally came 
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ty-three altar shrines were produced during the vears 14s ; — ———- -—— 
1490 according to contemporary sources [hese altars con 


{ partiy of carved wood statues and partly of parmmtin ges 


1 | 
th elaborate gilded frame work. He was moreover an indus x 
is designer of wood-cuts, and raised to a high level the rs 
Nuremberg School ot book-illustration which had previously es 
ved behind the school ot Ulm The Hartmann Schedel ‘ 
World Chronicle of 149 1 COP) ot which ts in the Muscum’s z 
tion, is one of th most tamous books iliustrated in 
Volvemut WOK ho} ss 

In recent time Wolvemut has been overshadowed by hits re G A | | F R Y 
it pupil, especially since his work was contused with thi 8 


terior Output of his many assistants. But since the Durer 

ition of 1928 he has again come into his own. With 
otf newly discovered documents, the personal style of 
in be clearly traced in such important altars as the 


Altay of 1465 in the Munich Pinakoteck, the Stravb, 


of 1475. the Z kal i/farv of 1479 and two altar} 1CCES ‘ XIX and Xxx CENTURY 


Nuremberg church one in the Kreuzkirche, cxecuted es 
{ 1480-8 ind the other in the Lorenzkirche of 1488-90 ste A 
ime time a number of characterists portraits can be sy i 
with tl help of the portrait of donors in. thes ae ¢ 
Wolgemut was a upil of Hans Pleydenwurtt, who had in 


1 the | wee tyle into Nuremberg, but he developed 
lually his own realistic style, hard though EXPressive 1D 
nd of a deeper, warmer color scheme more closcly 
ited to tl irlier German tradition. At the same time hi ie 
troduced well observed lands Ape backgrounds behind his « NEW YORK PARIS 
emblages of the rough and strongly built Nuremberg types te ” 
Ostum« how the Sale angular folds as the wood 32 EAST 57th ST. 8 RUE LA BOETIE 
of his altary 1e 
The Detroit portrait was hidden in an American private col 
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ton for manv years and has not been published betore That 
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A work by Michael W olvemut however. can easily be 
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demonstrated. It is obviously by the same hand as the Leriny; | the excell 


Memminger in a Swiss private collection (this portrait also that it sho 
his 


~ was once in an American private coletion from which it | ng 
() M passed to a collection in Paris and later to Lugano) which is |Van der 
; almost a replica of the head of St. Levinus in the documented | obscurity 


altarpiece by Wolgemut in the Lorenzkirche at Nuremberg. pictures W 


| Levinus Memminger and his family were the donors of this existed we 
altarpiece, and had themselves represented under the guise of doubt in s 

J different saints surrounding the Madonna upon one of the oo was 
| 


wings Pieter de 


The posture and design of the Detroit portrait are very much | !F deciph 
like that of the portrait in Swiss possession, and certain details Valentiner 
such as the ornamental flowers are repeated almost exactly and other 
hj ne Pic ‘tor ial A rts The types also in the two portraits are so much alike that we | /n¢ of the 

are inclined to believe that the young man in our portrait was; On styl 
related to and possibly was the son of the clder Levinus Mem- {as a nuclet 
minger. This supposition is strengthened by the fact that the {ance be as 
Gothic flourishes enframing the date 1486 secm to contain the | Institute p 


OF 


Hudson’s custom framing gives you access to a 


wide variety of moldings which authentically re- wie tilitals C oud oe ahead « 
produce all the important styles from Renaissance t indeed « 
to Modern. Our experience and expert technique BARTOLOMEO VENETO’S “PORTRAIT OF A YOUTH" | o tts exec 
one — . suaranane Pars a , | know the 
combine to assure you correct framing of any FE; le by Henry §. Francis in The Cleveland Museum of Att | individual 
example of pre torial art. Bulletin, February, 1941 ba 
hich it p 
The Portrait of a Youth, p ainted by Bartolomeo Veneto, 1s | texture, an 
‘Ine / l¢ 41ig \loor— odwa l f- 4 f 
Fine Arts Galleries—Eighth Floor—Wo rd Avenue perhaps oe most important addition of the recent Parmelee | De Hooch 


Bequest to the Cleveland Museum. Vencto belonged to the | the maid is 


5 a | group of Lombard-Venetian painters who werc influenced by | tates a mx 
Giovanni Bellini. Active from the beginning of the sixteenth | entering tl 
century until after 1530, Bartolomeo studied under Giovanni | clear red | 


Bellini and later, in Milan, under Solario and Boltratho. This ) white of h 
DETROIT portrait was painted somewhere between 1512 and 1515. The | aarries hol 
medallion which appears on the cap of the youth has an al- | sense of re 


legorical device representing ‘Fortune and Virtue,” after @ | would be 1 
medal by Andrea Briosco called Riccio. Berensen says of this Because 














ortrait specifically: ‘Bartolomeo must have painted the some- 
what soniberly fascinating ‘Bust of a Youth’ belonging to 
Mr. Jamcs Parmelee of Washington . . . for color, it is one of 
lthe irtist - best achievements which he has seldom sur- 
— in this strikingly alluring likeness.” 

CHICAGO'S VAN DER BURCH 

fa by Frederick A. Sweet in the Bulletin of The Art 
Institute of Chicago, January, 1941 

The Courtyard Scene by Hendrik van der Burch exemplifies 
lthe type of picture which forms one of the most delightful 


| manifestations of Dutch art of the period. Though still far 
liom being fully understood, the personality of the artist has 
become much more clearly defined, with the result that many 
f his paintings are now being correctly assigned which were 
attributed to Pieter de Hooch, the best aspects of 
style he often closely parallels. In fact the Courtyard 
‘ene went for many years under a De Hooch label. 

Influences of his Dutch contemporaries are apparent in his 
work. though his connection with these men was never that of 
master and pupil. It is obvious that he was familiar with that 
splendid group of interiors and courtyard scenes which Pieter 
le Hooch, fifteen years his junior, painted between 1656 and 
1658 and never quite equalled in his more pretentious later 
style. Vermeer, too, was inevitably a source of inspiration. The 
casional presence of the flavor of the Rembrandt School would 


| formerly 


whose 





perhaps ha come through Carel Fabritius, though the con 
rection may have been more direct, for Van der Burch 
tnown to have obtained from Rembrandt in 1658 a group of 
plaster casts for the Court of Heidelberg. It is doubtful, how 


1S 





lever, whether this personal encounter had any appreciable 


duence on Hendrik’s painting. 
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¢ | the maid is a trifle less static 
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In considering the Courtyard Scene we are concerned more 
perticutary with the parallel with Pieter de Hooch. Because of 
1e excellent quality of the painting it is not to be wondered 
that it should have been assigned to De Hooch, thus strength 
ening his already considerable reputation at the expense of 
comparatively position. This very 
to some extent to the fact that few of his 
pictures were and such monograms and signatures as 
existed were too often lost through careless repainting and no 
unscrupulously defaced since the market 
ilue was so greatly enhanced under the guise of an “unsigned 
Pieter de Hooch.” We owe a great deal to Hofstede de Groot 
for deciphering the monogram on our painting and to W. R. 
Valentiner for piecing together the letters of the Earl of Arundel 
an out- 


Van der Burch’s obscureé 
bscurity was due 
signed, 
Cases 


loubt in some 


and other scattered documents to reconstruct at least 
ine of the career of this ‘lost master.” 
On stylistic grounds, with a small group of signed pictures 
some forty works can now with reasonable assur 
assigned to Hendrik van der Burch. Of these the Art 
Institute panel is undoubtedly one of the finest. That it was 
nfused with Pieter de Hooch’s work of the late 1650's places 
t indeed on a hig " plane, and presumably establishes the date 
tits execution ipproximatecly 1656 or 1657. Now that we 
seth 5 of the work, we can distinguish certain 
ndividual characteristics which differ from the De Hooch group 
hich it parallels. There diffusion of light, a delicacy of 
exture, and a modulation of color which is at variance with 
De Hooch’s recise manner of painting. The figure of 
and a little more human. She hesi- 
moment with freshly-drawn jug of water before 
ntering the door, rather than posing stiffly for 1 picture. Her 
lear red bodice and blue apron together with the sparkling 
white of her guimp< and cap and of the Delft jug which ~ 
aries hold the center of attention. A human element and ; 
sense of reality are added to what in the hands of many artists 
would be merely an exercise in still life. 
stakable merits of the ¢ 


is a nucleus, 


nce be 


now the truc 


isa 
—— 
morc } 
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tates a her 


Because ot the unm urtyard Scene 
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Con 


skilful 1s 
ind vrays of the 


the way the pink ot the 
background 
are brought together by thi 
Subtle 


Yreens whose 


Main color theme 
red and blue-green of the negro servant's clothes 


the principal colors give a sense of light and 


and join with variations in the handling of paint 
Yet these their 
the world of eighteenth century France 
ms of the theats 


itteau, a new world of the painter S own creation 


reate variety in texture virtues have lymuta 


and not as it would have been with 


The significance of the subject is uncertain, The present tutle 
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ncident. Possibly the picture ts a 
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and the melancholy au 
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tact that the fountain on the right appears in no other known ! 


work by Lancret raises the possibility of its having had an 
actual existence, and some association with the sitter. 

The attitude of the lady is a favorite one with Lancret. It is 
used, with variations, in one of the dancing women in Aatum 
(Baron Edmond de Rothschild Collection, Paris); in the 
woman's figure in Nicaise (Pierpont Morgan Collection) ; and 
in a figure in La Danse des Bergers (formerly at Sansouci 
Potsdam). All four figures may be based on the chalk draw 
ing of a woman by Lancret in the Orleans Museum. The intr 
duction of the negro servant is an interesting reflection of 
contemporary fashion. Literary references to the employment 
of negroes in France are not easy to find. According to Madame 
de Montespan the fashion originated in the gift of a negr 
boy by the King of Arda, an African potentate, to Mari 
Theresa, queen of Louis XIV. Negro servants appear in a con 
siderable number of French portraits of the late seventeentl 
and early eighteenth centuries; but their rarity in the work of 
Watteau, Lancret, Pater and their contemporaries, suggests 
that their employment was then on the wane. The metal collar 
worn by the negro is unusual. It may have been used to carn 
the name of the slave's owner. 

To date the work of Lancret on grounds of style is always 
dithicult. He settled down early to his own manner of painting 
and varied it little throughout his career. But the costume of 
the lady makes it probable that the picture was painted some 
time between 1730 and 1736. The hair dressed to leave the 
ears showing, and decorated with flowers; the shape of the 
bodice; the moderate sized hoops flattened fore and aft; and 
the half length sleeves, all appear in the Mademozsselle Camarg 


Dancing by Lancret in the Wallace Collection, which can be | 


dated before August 6, 1730; in Adolescence (National Ga 
lery, London), one of a set of four pictures painted before 1737 
and Les Colombes (Private Collection, New York), painted 
in 1746 
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